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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


* IF the Rambler is right when 
he fays, ‘ That no man ever ob- 
* tains more from his moft zealous en- 
© deavours, than a painful conviction 
‘of his own defects,’ how ftrongly 
muft that conviction prefs upon her 


mind, who having collected all thefe 
facts together, prefents “them as an 
object of Retrofpedtion to the public! 
Of thofe who turn them over, how 
different, how numerous will be the 
cenfures! while each expects his fa- 
vourite hero, his beft-remembered in- 
cident, to be dilated and brought for- 
ward ;-inftead of which, others, per- 
haps appear, ‘and take the lead. 

“ Different obfervers attach to every 
object different degrees of importance. 
‘Taking a country walk one day in a 
remote province, the fteward advifed 
{peedy removal of an ugly ftag-horned 
tree. ¢ Oh!’ cried out a gentleman in 
company who was taking views— pray 
‘fpare the favourite feature in my 
¢ landfcape.’—* You have been, Sir, a 
¢ friend to the diftreffed,’ faid another 
of our party, who profeffed natural 
philofophy, ‘in faving from the axe 
*thofe old dry boughs; for there are 
‘birds which will not perch among 
‘thick foliage, making rather a ftag- 
* horned tree like this, their feat of 
‘ delight all fummer.’ 

“ ‘This converfation has come often 
to my mind; but the die is now gaft, 
and complaints are vain. If, however, 
I fhould have ‘made improper choice of 
facts, and if J fhall be found at length 
moft to refemble Maifter Fabyan of 
old, who writing the Life of Henry V. 
lays heavieft ftrefs on a new weather- 
cock fet up on St. Paul’s fteeple gone 
that eventful reign; my book mu 
fhare the fate of his, and he like that 
forgotten: reminding, before its death 
perhaps, a friend or two, of a poor 
man living in later times, that Dr. 
Johnfon uied to tell us of; who being 
advifed to take fubfcriptions for a new 
geographical di¢tionary, haftened to 
Bolt Court and begged advice. There, 
having liftened carefully for half an 
hour, * Ah, but, dear Sir? exclaimed 
the admiring parafite, ‘if Iam to make 
‘all this eloquent ado about Athens 
© and Rome, where fhall we find place 
‘do you think for Richmond or Aix- 
‘Ja-Chapelle? The perplexity was 
laughable enough: yet fuch are the 
perplexities of a compiler; and for a 
mere compilation ftretched to two 
quarto volumes, the apology muft be 
a ferious one. It will be found how- 
ever, but among things and fituations 
fo far from laughable and ludicrous, 
that they appear even awfully impref- 
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“ To an age of profound peace and 
literary quiet I fhould have confidered 
fuch an abridgment as infulting: to 
our difturbed and bufy days abridg- 
ments only can be ufeful. No one has 
leifure to read better books. Young peo- 
ple are called out to att before they 
know, before they could have learned 
how thofe have acted who have lived 
before them. Hiftory is voluminous, 
and fafhionable extracts are fo perpe- 
tually feparated from each other by 
verfes or by effays, that they leave little 
trace of information on the mind: a 
natural confequence, and manifeft dif- 
advantage attendant upon all felec- 
tions, where no one thing having any 
reference to another thing, each lofes 
much of its effect by ftanding com- 
pletely infulated from alk the reft. Our 
work, though but a frontifpiece and 
ruin, contains between the two fome 
fhaded drawings, fuch as we find in 
rudiments of painting, and will, like 
them, be good for young beginners. 
Perhaps too, thofe who long ago have 
read, and long ago defifted from read- 
ing hiftories well known, may like to 
pleafe their fancies with the Retro/pe# 
of what they feel connected in their 
minds with youthful ftudy, and that 
fweet remembrance of early-dawning 
knowledge on the foul.” P. iii, 





EXTRACTS. 


THE FOURTH CENTURY, FROM CON? 
STANTINE TO THEODOSIUS. 


“ WHILST enervate foftnefs marked 
the Eaft, a rougher fcenery difplayed 
itfelf in Scotland, whence Eugenius 
and Euthodius were cruelly thruft out, 
and exiled to perifh with hunger in the 
Ife of Man; till Romachus, the petty 
tyrant of Caledonia, having offended 
his barons ‘by this act of treafou againtt 
youths of a royal blood, they cut his 
head off, carrying it in triumph upon 
a pike’s end, according to the true 
fpirit of fuch irregular and turbulent 
times. The fons, meanwhile, of Cy- 
netha Weledig, whofe mother Gwawl * 
was fifter to St. Helena, ruled on the 
fhaggy top of Mona high, where the 
Loegrian Britons. had retired from 
fury and encroachment of the Saxon 
chiefs; having firft cleared the ifland 
from piratic rovers from the lrith coat, 


they fettled,, and Cafwallon then ob- 
tained (fome fay) the appellation of 
Draco Infularum. I thought the dra- 
gon crefi and perhaps rouge dragon had 
been derived from him; but Pennant, 
who beft knows, fuch matters, brings 
them from Uther Pendragon: he has 
himifelf a right to bear it, as I have 
read or heard, deriving his long-traced 
lineage from Vortigern; and it fhould 
feem that dragons were not new to the 
world after crufading times, dy this 5 
though Warton thinks they were. . Yet 
*tis hard to believe, becaufe Bre/cia 
Brixia gave it for an enfign in early, 
days, if we believe the teitimony of 
Rnubeus. Be this as it may, fcience 
had certainly begun to dawn among 
the barbarous nations; and a faint dif- 
tant light, as Rome began rolling back 
towards opacity, might be difcerned 
to promife day among the Goths, 
when Athanaricus, the Cecrops of mo 
dern ages, fixing in Thrace, encou- 
raged Ulphilus, an Arian bifhop, to 
invent runic characters, and had the 
fatisfaction of feeing thofe arts of civi- 
lization fown, which were deftined to 
revive after the grand deluge of dark- 
nefs, urged onwards by the Huns and 
Vandals, fhould be dried off. But be- 
fore then the timid Valens was con- 
fumed in a fmall houfe he had retired 
to from rage of war, which foon pur- 
fued him there and burned with fire. 
His rugged colleague Valentinian died 
in an agony of paffion, burfting a 
blood-veifel with his own violence at 
feeing himfelf forced to receive ambaf- 
fadors from favage leaders of armies he 
at once defpifed and feared; but hav- 
ing affociated Gratian his fon and fuc- 
ceffor, the lofs was felt the lefs; while 
furious Maximin, a name that ever 
calls to mind ideas of tyranny, ruled 
but a little while. One of thefe femi- 
barbarous emperors, I forget which, had 
for his favourites two fhapelefs bears, 
probably lefs ferocious than himfelf; 
and excellent at ridding their mafter 
of friends or of petitioners he liked 
not. That nothing may appear im- 
poffible, I can myfelf recollect hearing 
of a country gentleman refiding in 
Lancafhire or Chefhire fome threefcore 
years ago, who had the fame tafte of 
domeftic amufement ; and when more 
wine was called for than he wifhed to 
give, * Call Dolly in,’ faid he, * ta 


* “ Gwawl means Giulia, Julia, Juliana: the Gillian of our Englifh ballads.” 
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‘fweep the room.’ Immediately~ a 
high huge female bear, walking on 
two hind feet, with along broomftick 
between her fore paws, entered the 
door, and quickly fent away the ter- 
rified fpeétators. But we return to 
feeble Gratian, who, as might be ex- 
pected, foon fell before fuch force as 
Maximin’s; but like Nerva, he had 
been careful to provide the world a 
matter, rich in every endowment, 
ftrong in every ingredient that contfti- 
tutes true courage; wife to conduct 
thefe gifts to the beft purpofe, and 
learned to obtain new lights from read- 
ing, fhould his own prove infufficient. 
In Theodofius, a Spaniard like him- 
felf, even the remembrance of Trajan 
might be funk; he was the laft,em- 
peror that went out with the Roman 
armies, and he lived till four hundred 
years were paft fince our redemption. 
Various in talents, though fingle in 
excellence; he encouraged piety, he 
practifed morality, he rewarded valour, 
and fupported for a while expiring 
knowledge. He called the Church of 
Chrift the Catholic, or general, or com- 
prehenfive Church Univerfal. Happy, 
arid pleafing, and fortunate appella- 
tive! which fhe will wear yet to the 
end of time, and againft which the 
force of men or of demons never fhall 
prevail.” “Vol. i. p. 112. 


THE REIGN OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


“« LIFE takes a new appearance un- 
der the reign of Charlemagne. Knights, 
joufts, tournaments, minitrels, ladies ; 
charaéters which have yet fcarcely 
croffed over. our little camera obfcura, 


now att their parts, and crowd for-. 


ward to the view of Retrofpeftion. Yet 
this new colour, if we call it fuch, that 
gives a future tint to manners and to 
life, is but the fhading off to gentler 
orange of that blood red, which marked 
folong the now merely xominal Roman 
empire. When the inhabitarits of Ger- 
many’s black forefts firft left their na- 
tive woods for the rich vales of Italy, 
they. carried to the. fcene of action, 
with their refiftlefs genius for con- 
quett, a fettled intent to beftow modes 
of ‘living, not accept them. Their 
purpofe ‘did fucceed furprifingly, old 
cuftoms were broken up and died 
away, and a new fyftem was eftablifh- 
ing itfelf apace in all the nations of 
Europe... The earth was parceiled out, 


tq various individuals, who maintained 
their portions independent of fuperior 
power, and Charlemagne fwayed a 
{ceptre fupported by barons: he fhook 
not his truncheon over trembling flaves 
—the form of things was changed— 


——‘ The ceafe of Majefty 

‘ Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth 
draw 

‘ What’s near it, withit. ’T is a mafly 
wheel 

‘ Fix’d on the fummit of the higheft 
mount, 

‘ To whofe huge {pokes ten thoufand 
leffer things 

‘ Are mortic’d and adjoin’d.’ 

SHAKESPEAR. 


“ The feudatorial fyftem of high- 
fpirited nobles, who each commanded 
a large troop of vaffals, and bound 
themfelves to bring them forth at a 
great leader’s call, for defence of their 
own territories, or for the acquifition 
of new ones, had a ferocious appear- 
ance upon the whole; but the general 
inclination for war was foftened by 
the refpect paid to beauty, which they 
confidered as their juft and bright re- 
ward. Each:generous bofom beat at 
the call of valour, but could not by 
his own authority feize on the fighed- 
for privilege, or bear arms without 
permiffion. Birth, age, and qualifica- 
tions were to be examined, and while 
difficulty irritated defire, the lady lan- 
guifhed for a gallant lover, diftin- 
guifhed by his martial talents, and the 
youth panted for the happy moment 
when once adorned by the bright lahce 
and fhield, he fhould throw at her feet 
a hero, acknowledged fuch by his com-. 
rades, a knight refpected even by his 
fovereign. Chriftianity was likewife 
young in the world, openly and with 
violence attacked by Saracens, tacitly. 
fneered at by unbelieving Jews, de- 
tefted as a fuccefsful enemy by Pagans, 
The votaries of religion thought it was 
man’s firft duty to proteé&t her; Tur- 
pin, Archbifhop of Rheims, fought 
valiantly in the field, by fide of Char- 
lemagne, and. ’tis on that principle 
that we even yet fee the fword drawn 
in Poland at the moment of pronoun- 
cing the creed, 

“ Theology thus mingling itfelf with 
perfonal courage, and enthufiaftic piety 
inflamed by romantic love, not only 
fent innumerable warriors to contend 
in the field of battle, for palms of 

valour 
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valour and prizes of beauty; but dif- 
pofed mankind to think befide that 
conqueft denoted the approbation, as 
well as the care of Heaven. Private 
quarrels were adjufted, not by cold 
equity, but martial prowefs; a cham- 
pion was. granted to females, who 
could not defend themfelves from in- 
jury, and the next kinfman commonly 
prefied forward to take on him the 
commendable office. Single combats 
whetted the general keennefs for re- 
nown, and all concluded that he who 
fell had merited his fate. When fword 
and fhield were thus effential to exift- 
ence, when they were confidered as 
fole arbitrators of honour, fole inftru- 
ments of happinefs, what wonder if 
we find them cherifhed to abfurdity ? 
Marks of diftinétion, devices, and im- 
preffes, were affixed upon the fecond, 
by which to know each other in the 
battle; and baptifm was, I fear, very 
folemnly beftowed upon the firft. Thus 
Roland called his favourite fword Du- 
randal: we knew Joyeufe was the 
name of that worn by Charlemagne. 
Hamburgh was built by this extraordi- 
nary character, and Halberftadt famed 
for its pied Piper in 1376. Charle- 
magne’s twelve peers are, by romance, 
given to our Arthur; they are indeed 
fo neceffary to the old writers of thefe 
times, that I queftion whether Sir 
Thefeus and Sir Alefaundre had not 
twelve peers each. Thefeus, indeed, 
thofe authors made a faint of; but 
faints and knights were all that pof- 
fefled men’s minds— 


¢ With ftore of Jadies, whofe bright 
eyes 

* Rain influence and judge the prize 

¢ In wit or arms, whilft all contend 

$ To win her grace whom all com- 
mend.’ 


“ The peers were twelve, becaufe 
the apoftles had been twelve, appointed 
by our Saviour to fit on tweive thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of [Ifrael. 
Chriftening fwords * was fcarcely lefé 
off till towards the time of our Queen 


Elizabeth ; our tutelary faint made dis 
full famous in ail ballad ftory,— 


‘ When George, he fhav’d the dragon’s 
beard, 
‘ And Affelon was his razor.’ 


But it was not peculiar to Chriftianity. 
Mahomet had nine fwords; the name 
of one was death, of another piercing 
ruin; and Odegir, the Dane, a Pagan 
I believe, called his keen weapon /pa- 
iba: whence fpada, and efpada, and 
Jpath buckler, corrupted in our old 
plays to fwa/h buckler. Charlemagne, 
meanwhile, though a mere foldier, 
feorned not thofe arts which he for- 
bore to cultivate; but brought to 
France mafters of arithmetic, and fome 
fay grammar. He was likewife, al- 
though a warlike prince, eminently gen- 
tle tempered F and indulgent to his chil- 
dren. A pretty ftory of Princefs Imma 
and her lover is related in the Speéta- 
tor from Marquahand Freher. The 
gallant was Eginhart, who fays of his 
fovereign when he writes his life, that 
he could fpeak Latin as eafily 4s his 
own native Frankifh, but that in Greek 
he had a bad pronunciation, When 
at the death of this great man the em- 
pire was again divided among his chél- 
dren, he charged them to live well 
with one another; and having fpilt 
deluges of blood in order to unite the 
Weft under one head, he willingly by 
teftament parted it among his fons, 
giving to Pepin Italy alone, to Louis, 
le Debonnaire, France, with the ex- 
ception of Normandy, which went 
with Auftria, Saxony, and Bavaria, to 
Charles. That there might be no, 
murderous difputes among them after 
his deceafe, he left a ftri¢t command 
behind, that if they differed about any 
thing, the youth who fhould be able_ 
and willing longeft to fupport the pof- 
ture in which our Saviour fuffered cru- 
cifixion, was to obtain without further 
ingniry the purpofe they contended 
for. ‘This mode of decifion afterwards 
grew common, and was called jugement 
de la croix. The French language now 


*  Odin’s horfe, and Odin’s fword, had names; Sleipner (/leep ne’er ). and 


Tirfing: I don’t know what tirfing meant. 


The daughter of Hialmar comes in 


the night for Tirfing ; it was made by the dwarfs, and had peculiar properties, 
difpofing her to difturb the dead that fhe might obtain it.” 

tT Charlemagne was himfelf of an amorous difpofition, had many miftreffes, 
and two or three wives. JL’ amour de Dieu et des dames went together in thofe 
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began to fupplant the Latin, on whofe 
wreck ’t was raifed; verfes were writ- 
ten and fongs were fung in praife of 
l6ve and valour; while bards, trouba- 
dours, tale-tellers and minftrels, foften- 
ing the ferocious temper of the times, 
foon taught each warrior {piyit how to 
bend before a diftant and. difficultly- 
acquired fair one; mufic lént her aid 
betde to animate and to infpire devo- 
tion. The French fingers however, 
even then, had the charac¢teriftic rough- 
nefs peculiar to their nation, and made 
the tofe di capra, as Italians ftill call a 
coarfe bad fhake. Trilletaccio! fay they: 
at Paris Gluck, in my own time, faid 
to his fcholars, Ne chevrotez pas *, Our 
Englifh have a joke on Wales and 
Welthmen that expreffes this fault with 
much accuracy. MH aaaales, replies the 
goat, when his Anglo-Saxon neigh- 
bours travelling over Snowdon, afk 
him, ‘ How d’ ve call this country? 
and at the fame time fhake him by the 
beard.. While thus the Weft began, 
at leaft in fome refpects, to emerge 
out of that fad Cimmerian darknefs in 
which: fhe had long dropt inert and 
lifeleis, Irene’s death hung heavy on 
her fucceffor, who, born her vaffal, 
wag never by the Queen’s fubjects will- 
ingly obeyed. Bardanes was pro- 
claimed emperor; but foon, after a 
fruitlefs conteft for the purple, funk 
djs pretenfions in a monaftery. The 
rebel chamberlain, however, fared no 
better; and Michael, Leo, and Theo- 
philus,. were only other names for 
wickednefs and impious folly. This 
laft being born of mean parents, fired 
a rich fhip loaded with merchandife, 
that no one might fuyfpect his, natural 
inclination for commerce, and made 
his fubjects cut the hair from their 
heads, becaufe his own was thin. Not- 
withftanding thefe mad: caprices, he 
made war not un{uccefsfully againft 
the Saracens, although in thefe days 
they built Candy, and gave new name 
to ancient Crete, head-quarters of pa- 
gan mythology. The labyrinth how- 
eyer yet remained upon their coins and 
arms: Rubeus fays ’t was their device 
in his time, and he lived in 1690. ‘The 
popes, meanwhile, increafed their in- 
fluence daily ; nor was it influence now, 
but firm authority. Charlemagne’s 
fons could not agree, and Gregory IV. 


like Chaos umpire fate, and by de- 
cifion more imbroiled the fray.” Vol. i. 
p- 216. 

(To be continued. ) 





II. Travels in the Interior of Africa, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Morocco, from the Years 1781 ta 
1797; through Caffraria, the King- 
doms of Mataman, Angola, Matii, 
Monoemugi, Mufchako, &c. like- 
wife acrofs the Great Defert of 
Sahara, and the northern Parts of 
Barbary. Tranflated. from the 


German of Curistiran Freve-~ . 


rick DamBercer. Illuftrated by 
a Map and coloured Plates. 8vo. 
pp-299- 108,6d. Longman and 
ees. 
LIST OF PLATES, 
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The Author in Caffraria. 
Inhabitants of Bahahara. 
A Moor of the Defert of Sahara. 
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PREFACE. 


“ NOT the empty pride of being 
enrolled among the authors of this lite- 
rary age, but the wifhes of my friends 
and patrons, to fee the fcience of geo- 
graphy and the hiftory of nations en- 
larged by a narrative of what I have 
feen and learnt during my travels, are 
the motives that have led to the publi- 
cation of the following work. Many 
indeed are the writers, who having 
made an excurfion of forty or fifty 
miles from their native place, are eager 
to fee their travels in print; boaft of 
the dangers and misfortunes they have 
encountered; or defcribe cities and 
towns, of which they have taken buta 
very curfory view, and which they 
praife or difpraife according to their 
caprice. Yet their works are not only 
read, but they are urged to write more. 
Now as I may affert, without pre- 
fumption, that no native of Germany 
has ever undertaken fo hazardous an 
expedition, in this hitherto almoft un- 
known land, in the interior of which 
I have travelled on foot, during fixteen 
years, entirely alone, I venture. to 
hope, that I am rendering real fervice 
to the public, by communicating the 
facts and obfervations that occurred 
during its continuance. And although 
thefe obfervations may not bear the 
ftamp of fcience and erudition, yet I 
can folemnly aver, that I was an eye- 
witne/s to all I have related, and have 
adhered in all things moft ftrictly to 
truth. When I have found occafion to 
correct the errors of former travellers, 
which have been received as facts on 
their authority, as, for inftance, thote 
of M. Le Vaillant, or fupply what they 
have omitted, I have acted from no 
other motive than the love of truth; 
for thofe I have myfelf committed, I 
hope I fhall mect with candour and 
indulgence. The names of the nations, 
towns, and countries I vilited, may 
elfewhere 
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elfewhere be written otherwife than I 
have fpelt them; but I have governed 
myfelf by the pronunciation of the na- 
tives; for in moft of thefe countries 
nothing written is to be found*. I 
adopted the names of many towns and 
places as laid down upon maps; but 
many are totally wanting, not only in 
charts, but in all geographical works. 
Thefe defects will be in a great mea- 
fure correéted and fupplied, in the 
map annexed to the following {heets. 
Of countries already fully and accu- 
rately defcribed by others, I have faid 
little, to avoid repeating what is al- 
ready known. Some objects which 
required the illuftration of drawings, I 
have endeavoured to defign with as 
much fidelity as I could, and the artift 
has fucceeded in the execution to the 
life itfelf. 

“ Should this work be fo fortunate 
as to meet with a favourable reception 
from the public, it is my intention, 
provided I remain in Europe, to write, 
as a fequel to it, a full and accurate 
geographical account of the leaft- 
known countries and kingdoms of 
which I have treated; as, for inftance, 
Bahahara, Haouffa, &c. &c. +. 

“ CuRIsT. FRED. DAMBERGER.” 

Augift 1800. 


EXTRACTS. 

THE KINGDOM OF MATAMAN, Xc. 

“THE kingdom of Mataman,t‘iough 
mountainous, poffeffes many fertile 
vallies, moft beautiful meadows, and 
many fruit-trees; but the inhabitantsare 
too lazy to improve the advantages as 
they ought. ‘The king is an unlimited 
hereditary monarch, and is called fo- 
haawoia (chofen by the gods). His 
office is inherited by his male defcend- 


ants; or, in default thereof, by the 
female. When the latter come to the 
throne, they choofe from among their 
fubjects a hufband, who reigns jointly 
with his wife; but it muft firft be fa- 
tisfactorily: afcertained, by the elders 
of the land, whether he pofieffes the 
neceflary talents and abilities. The 
king is alfo the chief prieft and footh- 
fayer, befides which, he is chief over- 
feer ofthe youth; and his decifions are 
reipected even when he judges falfely. 
He has the exclufive privilege of mar- 
rying feveral wives, and appoints fub- 
ordinate judges, priefts, &c.. The 
king does not march againft the enemy, 
but gives the command of the troops 
toothers. The foldiersare brave, and 
very dexterous with the bow; their 
number is {aid to be thirty thoufand. 

“ In this kingdom are three large 
towns, the moft populous of which is 
Seenhofa. ‘This town is fituated two 
days journey from the frontiers by 
which f entered the country, and is 
the royal refidence. In each town is a 
chief appointed by the king, who is 
alfo prieft, and is called mohwoia. He 
cannot, however, pais fentence of his 
own authority, but muft put in force 
the decifion of gm. king. 

“ In their refffious ufages, this na- 
tion coincide in many things with the 
Mohammedans, and practife circum- 
cifion, accompanied with certain cere- 
monies. Divine fervice is performed 
in the morning in the open-air, at a 
place chofen by the prieft. It is very 
fimple, the people forming a circle, 
and the prieft making an harangue. 

“ Marriages are here, as among the 
South-caffres, contracted without cere- 
mony. The men efteem and love their 
wives, and therefore do not burden 
them with too much labour; but difs 


* «“ The tranflator has followed his author, except by changing the v into.f, 


the jinto y, the & fometimes into ¢, the @ into e or é, the eu into ei, &c. ae 
cording to the pronunciation of the German language; and in the fecond vo- 
lume the qw is often changed into w, for the fame reafon: the vowels therefore 
here printed fhould be pronounced as in all European languages, except Englith. 
The ch being a guttural could not be exprefied better than as in the original.” 

+ “ The tranflator has fometimes reminded the reader, that the author, in 
fpeaking of apparently fhort’ diftances, reckons by German miles, which are 
explained the firft time they occur. This he has done by introducing the word 
German, which, however, does not occur in the original, and therefore the larger 
numbers of miles occafionally mentioned are probably German alfo. 

“ In all the {peeches of the original the pronoun of the fecond perfon fingular 
is ufed; but this being a Germanifin, and it not being faid exprefsly to have 
been actually employed, the iranflator has moze familiarly rendered it. by the 
plural.” 
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charge many domeftic offices them- 
felves. Children continue till about 
their fourth year, or till their under- 
ftandings begin to unfold, under the 
fole care of their parents; after which 
the boys are placed under the »o- 
qvoia, and the girls are inftructed by 
his wife. 

“ Their drefs confifts of palm-leaf 
aprons, extending to the knees. The 
men twift their hair round bones, ge- 
nerally ribs of fheep; and I faw feveral 
who wore fix, and even eight, pieces 
dangling to their heads. The women 
bind their hair with thongs, and many 
of them have from four to fix of thefe 
treffes hanging over their foreheads. 

“ The inhabitants of Mataman eat 
but one regular meal a day, which is at 
funiet, taking in the intermediate time 
fome millet, or rye, and four milk. Pro- 
vifions often fail through their extreme 
lazinefs; for they prefer fafting feveral 
days together, to taking a little trouble 
to procure food. Salt is rarely met 
with. It is brought from the kingdom 
of Mazumbo, in exchange for fkins; 
but they are often without it for years, 
when at war with that nation. In this 
eafe, many ufe a very bad fpecies of 
falt, obtained by burning the bones of 
wild beafts. ‘ 

* At my arrival I was_conduéted to 
the hut of the mohawoia, who gave me 
a little milk and a handful of barley. 
When I had eaten this, the man who 
had brought me into the village, alfo 
gave me milk and barley, which of- 
fended the former; and aviolent dif- 
pute arofe, which, however, produced 
no bad confequences. The mohwoia 
maintained that it was his right, as 
chief, to fhow me’ hofpitality ; while 
the other afferted, that he had the 
fame right, having brought me to the 
village *.” Vol. i. p. 168. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANGOLANS. 


“ THE kingdom of Angola extends 
fourteen days journey from eaft to 
weft, and ten from north to fouth. 
The face of the country is alternately 
varied with mountains, bare rocks, 
fertile vales, and the fineft paftures, 
which offer the inhabitants competen- 
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cy and fuperfluity, were they not too 
lazy to enjoy the bleflings nature be- 
ftows, caring for their daily fuftenance 
alone. The country is interfected by 
many fmall rivers, befides. the. great 
river Baibe, which forms thé northern 
boundary, between this kingdom and 
that of Congo, and Waters with its 
numerous branches the adjacent coun- 
tries. ‘To the eaft Angola is bounded 
by the kingdom of Matamba, to the 
fouth by Benguela and Sova, and to 
the weft by the fea. 

“ This country produces faltpetre, 
filver, tin, and a great quantity of 
ivory, all which the Portuguefe endea- 
vour to purchafe, as alfo a great quan-_ 
tity of fkins of all forts. It is,one of , 
the richeft countries in beafts of all 
kinds, and affords its inhabitants the 
means of fubfiftence without much 
labour. Of the elephant and rhinoce- 
ros it feems, as it were, the, native 
home, for they are met with in large 
herds; but the breeding of cattle is, 
not in repute, the fleth of wild beafts 
being generally eaten. 

“ The kings of Angola were former+ 
ly fubject to the fovereigns of Congo 3, 
but the prefent king feparated’ from 
them, aflerted his liberty, and thus 
obtained the Jove and veneration of his 
fubjects, infomuch that women and 
chiidren take the field whenever war is 
declared againft him. He has alfoa 
court, confifting of twenty-four manis, 
fifty priefts, and two hundred and fifty 
foldiers armed with mufkets, which 
they ufe with great dexterity, and 
which were taken in a fudden attack 
made on the Portuguefe ‘in 1363.— 
Each ‘city is fuperintended’ by* two 
manis, and every village by one; who, 
however, cannot judge any cafe, but 
muft make a repert to the king, and 
receive his decifion. At this time the 
king was about thirty-fix years vold, 
wore long blue breeches and a red 
cloak, made of bad materials,’ He is 
an enemy to the Portuguefe, and to all 
Chriftians; he therefore reftrains their 
liberty of trading in his territories, and 
feems ouly waiting a proper opportu- 
nity entirely to prohibit their entering 
his dominions. 

“ The military force confifts of fifty 
thoufand well-difciplined infantry ; but 


* “7 fince found that the chief was right, and that, according to the laws 
of the land, it is his place to receive ftrangers; he having the fuperintendence 
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of the public granaries, from which he may take corn for their ufe.” 
Cc 
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there is no cavalry, owing to the fcar- 
city of horfes, their increafe being pre- 
vented by the great number of wild 
beafts. Buffaloes are ufed for military 
operations, and to earry the baggage. 

* The king generally gives audience 
in the open air, furrounded -by his 
body-guard, and officers hokling drawn 
fwords in their hands. Thefe latter 
he calls fidalgos *, and the former mo- 
carani: (the beft foldiers), though they 
never fight in the field. ‘The priefts, 
who are called evanga, are next in 
rank to the king; and after them is 
the tambocado, or chief juftice, before 
whom the manis are obliged to lay their 
reperts for further inveftigation ; after 
which this officer lays them before the 
rings or caufes them to be prefented 
by the priefts. 

“The Angolans do not pray to idols, 

though they worfhip the fun and moon 
as the fupreme divinities; and each 
change of the latter is celebrated as a 
holyday, when no one can go a-hunt- 
ing. Days of penitence, however, are 
appointed when ftorms arife; for then 
they fay the great lord is angry. On 
thefe occafions they refrain from all 
food, and quit their huts, efpecially 
when it thunders during the night; 
lying down with their faces on the 
ground till the ftorm is paft. The 
harveft-feaft continues three days, and 
is celebrated with the greateft re- 
joicings, The Angolans are pagans, 
yet circumcifion prevails; and there 
are huts devoted to the fervice of God, 
where, on the days appointed by the 
priefts, religious affemblies are held. 
' The regulation of domeftic affairs 
is very fimple; and although nature 
has provided wild beafts of numerous 
fpecies, and various kinds of fruit, yet 
the inhabitants live very poorly. Agri- 
culture is purfued in very few places ; 
but barley, Indian corn, and a fpecies 
of millet, are fown; and the gourds 
and water-melons are alfo very good. 
Of mufcles the inhabitants are ex- 
tremely fond, and travel many miles 
to feek them. 

“ Marriages are here attended with 
many ceremonics. A prieft blefles the 
young couple, who fit upon the 
ground, with certain forms which no 
one underftands, then walks feveral 
times round them with his ftaff, and 
drives the evil fpirits away. The fa- 


* « A Portuguefe word, fignifying noblemen,”, 
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mily then light a fire, in which this 
ftafft is burnt to afhes, and being mixed 
in milk, is bleffed by the prieft and 
fwallowed by the young couple. This 
is done to favour fecundity, and avert 
various evils. Polygamy is permitted 
and cuftomary; but open divorces are 
not allowed, although many women 
are compelled by ill-treatment to leave 
their hufbands. 

*¢ Children are here carefully brought 
up, being inftruéted by the priefts in 
writing and in the laws and religion of 
the country, For paper the Angolans 
ufe the fkin of a beaft, covered with 
foot and fat, and for pens they employ 
a fharp-pointed bone. Inftruction is 
given in the open air; and I obferved 
that the children are here much more 
attentive than in many German {chools. 
All boys belong to the king, who 
caufes them, when grown up, to be 
taught the ufe of arms, for which the 
father receives a certain bounty; as 
for example, to every one that brings 
ina grown-up fon, a year’s fubfiftence 
is given. ‘To provide for this heavy 
expenfe, the king takes a third of the 
produce of the chafe, of all booty, of 
the harveft, and of all other gains. 

“ The drefs of the Angolans is very 
various; many of them only wearing 
aprons of palm-leaves, and others add- 
ing an afh-coloured cloak, made of 
bad cloth or linen, purchafed of the 
Portuguefe. Others wear fkins of va- 
rious’ beafts on their. backs. ‘Their 
hair is not long, but curly, and they 
adorn it with F ufclecfhells, chaplets, 
and other ornaments, purchafed of the 
Portuguefe. ‘They paint their cheeks 
blue or red; and, their nails being 
never cut, the fingers of thofe, who, 
in order to make a brilliant appearance 
in public, fecure them from accidents, 
refemble the talons of an eagle. 

“ Toward the natives of Africa the 
Angolans are very hofpitable, but to. 
Chriftians they will not give a night’s 
lodging, nor do they willingly perinit 
them to enter their country; to avoid 
which, they carry the merchandife to 
be exchanged to the Portuguefe, and 
bring back what they purchafe. The 
Portuguefe factories of Loanda and 
Gambamba are alfo obliged to fend 
envoys twice a year to the king, at his 
refidence called Manpango, to appeafe 
him in fome degree, as he will not 
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fuffer fo many of his fubjeéts to be kid- 
napped and enflaved. But fhould an 
alliance, that has been projected, be 
formed between this prince and the 
king of Mataman, the Portuguefe may, 
in all probability, be treated in this 
country as they were at Japan.”—— 
Vol. i. p. 206. 





THE KINGDOMS OF MALEMBA AND 
CACONGO. 


“IN this place it may be proper to 
fay fomething concerning the nation, 
defcribed to be fo favage, I was now 
viliting. —The traét of country inhabit- 
ed by them is divided into three parts ; 
and, though mountainous, is yet very 
fruitful. Their minerals are copper, 
lead, tin, and a {mall matter of gold- 
duft. The foil produces pulfe, Turkith 
corn, millet, gourds, the fugar-cane, 
and tobacco. Here is alfo made a very 
tolerable palm-wine, and an excellent 
liquor from the expreffed juice of 
plums. The profits arifing from cot- 
ton are at prefent but trifling, as, from 
the perpetual wars with the neigh- 
bouring nations, the culture of it is 
much diminifhed and impeded: thus, 
for inftance, in 1780, the fine foreft 
near the city Alimthangoy, or Ango, 
fix miles long, and nearly as broad, 
which ufed to produce great quantities 
of cotton, was entirely burnt. Ani- 
mals, both wild and tame, are found 
in great abundance; as elephants, 
highly prized for their ivory, ranofters, 
lions, tigers, and wolves, in the fkins 
- whereof a great trade is carried on to 
Malemba, the emporium of commerce 
in this country, and there fold to the 
Europeans, particularlythe Dutch. Be- 
fides thefe, here are buffaloes, oxen, 
peacocks, oftriches, red and - blue 
ftriped rock-doves, of extraordinary 
fize, pheafants, &c. The hares of 
this country, which are called\mazato, 
are as large as the Weft Indian filk 
hares; but their fur, as well as the 
wool of the fheep, which refemble our 
hounds, is entirely ufelefs. The great 
lake above the town of Malemba yields 
excellent fifh, and particularly very 
large and well-tafted fhell-fifhh—The 
three divifions of the country are: 
1. The upper part, bordering on the 
fea, belongs to the Portugucfe. 2. 
The middle region, inhabited by the 
Malembanefe themfelves, who dwell 
in the heart of the country, and onthe 


ir 


weftern fide are contiguous to the 
Portuguefe compting-houfes. 3. The 
third, or lower part, is the kingdom 
of Cacongo. Both thefe nations, about 
a hundred and fifty years ago, were 
under the dominion of a king; but in 
the fequel, fome great men of the 
court of Loango, taking advantage of 
the floth and careleffnefs of that mo- 
narch, raifed an army for the purpofe 
of erecting kingdoms for themfelves ; 
and thus were formed the kingdoms of 
Malemba and Cacongo, which, how- 
ever, fince that period, have under- 
gone feveral revolutions. 

“« The two principal nations, which 
fet bounds to the ufurpations of the 
Portuguefe, are able to bring into the 
field, including the auxiliaries furnifhed 
them by the neighbouring nations in 
amity with them, thirty thoufand fight- 
ing men, whofe weapons confitt folely of 
bows and arrows, and who have fhown 
themfelves brave on all occafions. The 
army confifts entirely of infantry.— 
Their religion, which is paganifm, is 
not burdened with ceremonies, nor 
degraded by idolatry, as they admit of 
only one fupreme being, whom they 
adore by fupplications, morning and 
evening daily, in temples meanly con- 
ftructed. The priefts have no influence 
whatever in the government, neither 
are they fo highly revered as in other 
heathenifh nations. The Portuguefe 
have taken great pains to diffeminate 
Chriftianity in thefe parts, but without 
fuccefs. From what I could learn, it 
was chiefly the numerous ceremonies, 
but more efpecially the dogmas which 
human reafon cannot comprehend, 
that deterred the heathens, accuftom- 
ed to a fimple worfhip, from adopting 
Chriftianity—-Buildings for fchools 
are here not feen, as the children 
are inftructed in a verdant lawn under 
the open fky. The art of writing has 
been long known among them, the 
leaves of the palm ferving them inftead 
of paper, and for pens they ufe the fmall 
bones of birds cr of fifh—The colour 
of the inhabitants is properly dark 
brown rather than reddiih, and gives 
them a wild look. In their perfons 
they are moftly large and ftout, having 
large eyes, long hair, which they or- 
nament with little bones and fhells, 
flat nofes, and thick pouting lips. All 
the inhabitants go naked as low as the 
waift, round which they wear aprons 
of fkins or palm-leaves. Thofe who 
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live in the vicinity of the Portuguefe about two hundred and feventy mifers 
pofléfiions, wear aprons of blue ftriped able houfes, and found ftinking water, 
linen, which is as thin as our boulting- fetched from the diftance of a mile and 
cloth. The avomen are only diftin- a half from the town. The generality 
guifhable by having the hair braided in of the inhabitants are miners, chiefly 
five or fix trefles, which they twift workirg in the adjacent mountains. 
round the head and decorate with Mafavah, hing of Cacongo, is lord of 
fhells, bones, and particularly with the town, where he keeps two judges, 
glafs beads. They all fmeartheir bodies who in fome fort form the magiftracy. 
with greafe, obtained by broiling the J was very well received, though I 
fheep-tails, which continues always in perceived a neceflity for profecuting 
a fluid ftate. I myfelf was obliged to my journey the next morning, as I 
comply with this difgufting practice. was taken for a white flave, and a de- 
My fkin was fo fcorched by the fun as_ fire to detain me was very apparent: 
to caufe me confiderable pain—The however, on fliding a guilder into the 
houfes are built of reeds, wood, and hand of the judge, he fuffered me to 
clay, occafionally even of rough ftone, depart.” Vol. ii. p. 12. 
but are very like the common huts, 
with a circular roof, in which an aper- 
ture is made for letting out the fmoke. CRS TASANESS, 
—Their ordinary food is curdled milk, “ THE Yaganefe, a fmall and poor 
meal, fifh, and the flefh of animals nation, for the moft part dwell fn 
they take by hunting.—Of tame beafts foreits, living on tree-fruits and roots. 
they flay none except on holydays. The chafe is not very produttive to 
—-The people in towns live better them; as the tigers are in fuch abun+ 
than thofe of the villages. Culinary dance as to let no other animal become 
veffels are known, though little in ufe, numerous. Only elephants and tigers 
as they are fo ftrongly attached totheir are met with in any quantity; in 
old hereditary ‘way of dreffing their exchange for the teeth of the former 
food. In no other territory of Africa the people get javelins and hunting- 
is hofpitality carried to fo higha degree fpears.—The tract of country inhabit- 
as here. A traveller that is unac- ed by this nation is properly a part 
quainted with the country is never of Malemba; but they made them- 
allowed to purfue his journey alone, felves independent, and poffefs eight 
but is always accompanied either to villages, which lie fo, that the inhabit- 
fome other village, or to a fpot ants of them may in one day affemble 
whence he can no longer miftake his together on the fame fpot.—Every vil- 
way.—The people are in general good- lage has a chieftain, chofen from 
‘humoured and kind, cheerfully im- among the valianteft. Concerning the 
parting to others of what they have, origin of this nation I was not able to 
and abdfolutely refufing to receive any learn any thing: to me it feems not 
acknowledgment. Inturies are acute- unlikely that they are defcended from 
ly felt, and jealoufy is univerfally pre- that of Kongo. The number of fight- 
valent. If a man have but the flighteft ing men, according to their account, 
furmife that his wife has*a private un- is about a thoufand, and they boaft 
derftanding with another, or eftcems much of the bravery of their people. 
iim in ever fo fimall a degree, the is The king of Cacongo, who is ftyled 
obliged to attend him every where, proteétor and fovereign af the Yaga- 
that fhe may have no oppurtunity of mefe, can only rely upon the aid and 
being faithlefs to him.—Moft of the  affiftance of this nation fo long as he 
inen are employed in the chafe and the  efteems and honours them; they never 
fiery, and exercife themfelves in receive any arbitrary commands from 
arm:. Some make earthen wares, him. Notwithftanding that he has far 
others forge arms, and others again more warriors in hisown country, yct 
weave nets, he could do this fmall nation but little 
* I travelled with my guide through harm, were he never fo much inclined 
_ the villages Magay, Ahala, and See- to injure them, as they dwell on moun- 
hang, and fpent the night in the town tains, in forefts, and other hiding 
of Kungoha. This is fituate in a places. They are accufed of being 
marfhy diftrict, at the foot of a fmall much addiéted to robbery, and even 
‘chain of mountains. I counted here of feeding on human fieth. I never 
, t perceived 
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perceived the fmalleft indications of 
this; though they told me feveral 
times that the neighbouring Monomo- 
tapans never failed to thieve whenever 
they had an opportunity, and even 
devoured the fleth of their captives. 
The people here likewife are hoipi- 
table, prefenting ftrangers with the beft 
of what their country affords. ‘Tra- 
vellers who confidently put themfelves 
under their protection, are fure that 
no injury will be done them.—They 
have neither king nor priefts, living in 
perfect fimplicity of manners, and in 
conformity with the dictates of nature. 
If one diftri& be deficient in water, 
they go northwards, particularly to 
a branch of the river Bambo, which 
has water the whole year through. 
The children grow up without any 
tuition, and their formation is left en- 
tirely to themfelves. The employment 
of the men, hunting excepted, is alto- 
gether infignificant. The women bring 
home wood, feed'the fire, and go out 
to gather fruits. .No.mats or aprons 
are here made; the people fleep on 
rufhes, and go quite naked. Mott of 
them lie in a ftate cf total inaction on 
their fedgy couch frequently all day and 
all night; and J may fafely affirm, that 
here are found the lazieft people in all 
Africa.—I faw no religious rites among 
them, nor could J learn that they ever 
obiferved any.—The chieftain invited 
me to ftay as long with him as I pleaf- 
ed, faying, ‘ Stay here, ftay, ftranger; 
‘while thou art here it will go well 
‘with us, and thou fhait not ftarve.’ 
Of the latter I was not quite certain ; 
for on hot days thefe folks ate little or 
nothing, but continued lying idly on 
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the ftraw; I was obliged therefore to 
go and’ look out for fruits and rocts 
for my own fuftenance; and to avoid 
becoming as lazy as they were, I made 
acquaintance with a girl who carved 
figures on bleached bones. She buried 


the bones in moift fand, then taking 


them out, fhe laid thein to heat in the 
fun, which, with the moifture, exhal- 
ed all their impurities; which done, 
fhe, with ftones, carved on them va- 
rious kinds of figures. Sh« s fo 
ready and ingenious at this, that there 
are perhaps numb: olerable artifts 
who would find it difficuit to imitate 
her work.—Concubinage is here de- 
nied to none, it being accounted a na- 
tural want which no one ought to re- 
fiftt.—I tarried till the end of the year 
with this good-natured people, even 
went out with them fometimes againft 
their enemies, and affifted in carrying 
off a couple of war-buffalos*. They 
were afterwards flaughtered, and eaten 
at the feaft in celebration of the victory. 
On teftifying my defign of leaving them 
to profecute my journey, moft of the 
inhabitants of the village exhibited evi- 
dent figns of forrow; and when I afked 
them to fhow me the direét road to 
the kingdom of Maffi, numbers of them 
offered to conduct me to the borders. 
They gave me a quantity of dried 
roots and a water-poucht for my 
journey.” Vol. ii. p. 40. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





III. Travels in the French Republic: 
containing a circumftantial View of 
the prefent State of Learning, the 


* “ T ought to have defcribed them before. They are trained up from their 


infancy to this purpofe; firft, by fplitting their horns into feveral parts, and 
gradually bending them forwards diftintly, which gives the animal a formidable 
appearance. Then they are fo tamed and taught, that, on being goaded with 
a tharp-pointed flick, by a man either fitting on their back or coming behind 
them, they run forwards with all fpeed. In battle they are thus pufhed on 
ainidit the enemy, where they do much mifchief, by overthrowing or maiming 
whatever they meet, with the numerous ends of their horns. It is common to 
hang a doubly-folded piece of the hide of an elephant before the head and the 
breaft, to prevent the javelins from wounding them fo much, and likewife that 
they may not be terrified at feeing the hoft of enemies that rufh upon them.” 

+ “ ‘Thefe pouches are made of the entrails and bowels of the elephant, 
rubbed out with afhes aud dried in the air. They ferve for carrying water, 
particularly in travelling. When filled with water, they are tied round the 
body, and when the traveller is in want of frefh water, he fufpends them in the 
air between two pieces of wood or two trees, that the water may be cooled. 
Thefe facks or pouches are of infinite ufe to travellers in thefe parts, as by their 
meIns they have always a refrefhing draught at hand.” 
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Arts, Manufactures, learned Socie- 
ties, Manners, &c. in that Country. 
By Tuomas Byace, Profeffor of 
Mathematical Aitronomy in the 
Univerfity of Copenhagen, late 
Commiffioner from Denmark to 
the National Inftitute, and Mem- 
ber of feveral learned Societies 
and Academies of Sciences. Tranf- 
lated from the Danifh by Joun 
Jones, L.L. D. t2mo. pp. 405. 
With a Frontifpiece. 6s. PAillips, 


Carpenter, 
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* THOMAS Byggé, profeffor of 
mathematics and aftronomy in the uni- 
verlity of Copenhagen, and for the 
royal navy, and member of feveral 
learned focieties and academies of {ci- 
ences, is, fince the death of Tycho 
Brahe, and the reftoration of aftrono- 
my in Denmark, the eighth aftrono- 
mer in fucceflion, of the royal obfer- 
vatory at Copenhagen. After the de- 
ftruction of ‘Tycho’s obfervatory, on 
the Hland of Huen, Chriftian IV. in the 
vear 1632, erected in his capital a new 
and ftately Uranienburg. It is a tower 
one hundred and twenty Rhineland 
feet in height *, conftructed with great 
ftrength and folidity, and with much 
archite@tural ikill. From the fummit 
of the building there is a very fine pro- 
fpect. The winding ftaircafe which 
leads to it, forms with the horizon an 
angle of only §4 degrees, and makes 
an afcent fo commodious and eafy, 
that, in the year 1716, the Czar Peter 
the Great feveral times rode up it, and 
his confort, the Emprefs Catharine, 
drove up and down in a coach and 
fix.” P. vi. 

“ Thomas Byggé holds a diftin- 
guifhed rank, not only among the 
moft ufeful aftronomers of Europe, but 
likewife among the moft active pro- 
moters of the fcience of geography. 
He took an active effential part in com- 
piling the excellent and beautiful maps, 
publifhed by the royal academy of 
fciences at Copenhagen. When the 
defign of preparing thefe maps was 
formed, Profeflor Byggé was appointed 
the firft trigonometrical and aitronomi- 
cal obferver. But thefe are not the 
only fervices he has rendered to geo- 
graphy: in a.more extenfive degree has 
he contributed to the advancement of 
that fcience, by forming under his care 
a number of young men.. Soeberg, 


‘the brothers Wibe, D’Aubert, Rich, 


Pihl, Fievog, Ginge, Engelhart, &c. 
names eminent in the annals of aftrono- 
my, emerged from.the fchool of Byggé. 
A number of young officers in the 
Danith navy and army enjoyed Byggé’s 
inftructions in pra¢tical aftronomy, and 


* “ Nearly 124 feet Englith.”' 
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under him acquired that knowledge 
which enabled them to furnifh many 
ufeful and valuable obfervations from 
Norway, Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, and thereby im- 
proved the defective geography of thofe 
regions. 

* None of Byggé’s predeceffors, fo 
immediately and directly as he, applied 
aftronomy to the benefit of his coun- 
try, and to the advancement of navi- 
gation. By his very accurate menfura- 
tions, a fairer bafis of contribution, 
new calculations, and jufter fifcal re- 
gulations were eftablifhed, which be- 
ing more accurately proportioned to 
the poffeffions of the different contri- 
butors, many errors and defects in po- 
litical economy, and innumerable liti- 
gations concerning landed property, 
were thereby prevented. He alfo de- 
termined and laid down with the 
greateft care, the true pofition of all 
the coafts, harbours, iflands, rocks, 
and fand-banks in the Belts, and the 
Categate, which are very dangerous to 
fhips, and were before partly unknown; 
and thus he rendered the navigation of 
the Danifh feas more fecure.” P. x. 


— 
EXTRACTS. 


YALENCIENNES=-FRENCH 
——CHANTILLY. 


“ VALENCIENNES is the firft ftage 
in Old France. I came in on that fide 
which was attacked by the Auftrians. 
In the part near the rampart, whole 
ftreets and lanes have been demolifhed, 
fome have been levelled to the ground, 
and others burnt. They have not 
made the leaft attempt, fince the fiege, 
to rebuild or repair. them. Copenha- 
gen has been more fortunate in this 
refpect. The third part of that city 
was confumed by fire, and in lefs than 
three years the whole was rebuilt on 
an extenfive and improved plan, far 
fuperior to the former. Fire-cngines 
are found to be of great ufe in Den- 
mark, even in villages. I am not cer- 
tain that fire-engines are ufed in France, 
or in-what manner they are regulated 
and kept up fince the revolution. 

“© The French villages will lofe by 
comparifon, in the eye of the traveller, 
who has juft paffed through the neat 
and handfome ones of the Netherlands. 
The firft moment you fet your foot in 
the environs of: Valenciennes, you are 


VILLAGES 


encircled with a hoft of beggars, fo im- 
portunate, that they rather demand 
than folicit charity. It feem; that, 
fhortly after the revolution, a number 
of the youth of both fexes, engaged in 
the manufactures, were thrown out of 
employment, and reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of living on the cafual bounty 
of travellers. 
s¢ In order to fhow my pafs, it was 
neceffary that I fhould go to the muni- 
cipality, and thence to the police-office 
(bureau de police). As thefe two did 
not fit at the fame time of the day, I 
went to the houfe of one of the muni- 
cipal officers, a fhoemaker, whom I 
found at work in his fhop. He did 
not detain me a moment, when I 
fhowed him the pafs I had from the 
French minifter in Copenhagen. On 
thowing him the royal Danifh pafs, he 
fhook his head; as much as to fay, 
That is of no ufe. His drefs was not 
very fine, and yet he was the chief of 
the municipality. In all the other 
towns, in which there were barriers 
or turnpikes, I was only defired to 
fhow my pafs, which the officer never 
took out of my hands; but this was 
not the cafe in fortified or garrifoned 
places, where they examine them very 
attentively. Formerly they expected 
a {mall douceur on thefe occafions, 
which was ftrictly forbidden by the laft 
French proclamation ; rien de votre gé- 
nérofite. I am told they were very 
well fatisfied with ten or twelve fous. 
“ It is not very far from Valenciennes 
to Frejus, where the French gained 
a remarkable victory. Here I faw a 
{mall monument, erected to the me- 
mory of General Dampierre. Douay 
lies farther off: a fevere battle was 
fought there in the reign of Louis XIV.; 
and the French, in order to perpetuate 
the day, raifed a monument on the 
road fide, which confifted of a fquare 
pyramid, about thirty feet high, in- 
ferted in a fquare pedeftal, ornamented 
with pyramids of marble, in bas relief, 
with infcriptions on each fide. The 
pyramid is now ftripped of all thefe 
ornaments, which were broken down 
or carried away. Some fay that this 
was cone by the Imperialifts, who 
could not bear that the defeat of their 
anceftors fhould be thus held out to 
the view of every paffenger. But others 
impute the dilapidation to Jacobins and 
terrorifts, who did not with that even 
the fplendid exploits of their fore- 
fathers, 
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fathers, under a monarch, fhould be 
tranimitted to pofterity. 

“ The French villages are inferior, 
in almoft every refpect, to thofe of 
Belgium. Moft of the houfes are built 
of common clay, and the little furni- 
ture betrays evident marks of poverty. 
Some of them, however, exhibit ap- 
pearances of profperity and eafe. Be- 
fides common corn, ¢lover, horfe- 
beans, and walnuts are produced in 
abundance, from the kernels of which 
laft they exprefs_oil. 

‘“< | faw a great number of boys and 
girls in the fields, gathering in- the 
harveft; which led me to conclude, 
that thofe who ought to have been 
employed in that tafk, were called to 
the field of battle. I obferved that 
three-wheeled cars, or carts, were ufed 
inftead of four-wheeled ones, which in 
general are very large, and fometimes 
require from two to four, and even 
fix, horfes to draw them; whilft one 
or two horfes wil! pull a greater load 
in the former. But I muft declare, 
that in no country with which I am 
acquainted, are the poor working 
horfes treated with greater cruelty 
than in France. There can be no 
doubt, that, where the ground is even, 
and the roads good, thefe three- 
wheeled waggons, or carts,, ought to 
he preferred to thofe with four wheels. 

s¢ The roads in'this part of France 
are paved, like thofe in Belgium. Some, 
however, are better than the highways 
in that country: though there are 
many hollows and rough parts in feve- 
ral ‘places, and although the tolls are 
very high, all idea of repairing them 
feems to have been abandoned fince 
the revolution, 

“ Bouchain is a very ftrong fortifi- 
cation; for, by means of the well- 
placed and finely conftructed MNuices, 
the greateft part of the adjoining coun- 
try can be inundated at pleafure: fo 
that it would be very difficult to be- 
fiege ar take this fortrefs, if well fup- 
plied with provifions. As tothe town 
itfelf, its mean buildings have fallen into 
ruins: the inhabitants feem to fhare the 
fame fate, for you meet with poverty 
in every quarter of it, Along the whole 
tract from Valenciennes to Paris there 
is a ftratum of chalk-ftone, which is 
ufed in decorating the caft frames of 
the windows, doors, and gates; ond, 
as you approach the capital, you meet 
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with fome houfes built entirely with 
this ftone inftead of bricks. 

“ Cambray ig well fortified, and is 
furniihed wich a citadel. The city is 
well built, neat, and clean. Through- 
out the whole, you fee the remains of 
wealth and proiperity, for which, no 
doubt, it is indebted to its famous 
manufactories of cambric. From Cam- 
bray the road runs through Bonavis, 
Fins, Peronne (which is fortified), 
Marche le Pot, Fonches, Roye, Con- 
chy les Pots, Carilly, Gournay, Bois 
le Liheu, and Pont St. Maxenze. 

‘“* ‘The French poits are under very 
proper regulations. The horfes belong 
to the poft-mafters themfelves, fome 
of whom have near 120, a number of 
which are always in the ttable ; fo that 
you are not detained a moment. The 
poft-boy rides on one of the horfes, 
and goes at a fmart trot over heights 
and hollows, rough places and fmooth; 
and it is in yain either to entreat him 
to quicken or flacken his pace. This 
road is a great thoroughfare for car- 
riages of every kind, and at every poft- 
houfe there is £blackfinith’s fhop. As 
foon as you ftop, thofe fons of Vulcan 
come out, and inqnire if their affift- 
ance is wanted. ‘The iron axle of my 
carriage happened to be broken by a 
ftone on my way to Pont Maxenze. 
They were glad to hear of it, took it 
out, welded it together, and in about 
two hours I was enabled to refume my 
journey. They afked a louis-d’or, 
which was not, unreafonable; and it 
was fo well done, that it has not failed 
fince. 

“ From Port Maxenze I preferred, 
the road round Chantilly. Here I tra- 
velled through a fine grove of oak and 
beech, with much underwood of for- 
ward growth. This narrow way is 
bordered with lofty trees, whofe 
fpreading branches form the moft 
axreeable and grateful fhade, efpecially 
from the noortide fun. 

“ Chantilly belonged to the Prince 
of Condé, and is well known for the 
beauty of its architecture, and the en- 
chanting walks and plantations, parks 
and pleafure-grounds around it. ‘The 
Jacobins have nearly demolifhed the 
fine park walls, and cut down the trees 
which fhaded the walks. All the in- 
ternal decorations of th¢ caftle, the 
paintings, looking-glafles, tapeftry, the 
valuable cabinet of natural hiftory, Hi- 
brary 
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brary and all, were plundered ; fo that 
the empty fhell is all that remains of 
its former fpiendour. The mob cut 
and carried off the heads and arms of 
the ftatues, which the Prince had been 
fo many years in collecting. In many 
of the rooms are yet to be feen part of 
the fmall cells, in which thofe who 
were doomed to the guillotine were 
immured, during the bloody reign of 
the terrorifts. 

“ The roads begin to improve, as 
you approach Paris. The fucceflive 
profpects on every fide feem to vie 
with each other in richnefs and va- 
riety: they furpafs whatever imagina- 
tion can conceive, The mildneis of 
the climate, groups of vineyards, 
highly cultivated orchards and kitchen- 
gardens, all contribute to render the 
icene delightful; and peaches, apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, and walnut- 
trees, flourifh in the open fields in the 
greateft abundance. 

* From Chantilly I travelled through 
Lufarche, Echouen, and St. Denis, 
and arrived in Paris in the afternoon of 
the rgth of Auguft.” P. 60. 





COURSE OF STUDY IN THE POLY- 
TECHNIC SCHOOL. 


“-THE Polytechnic School has two 
very large and fine chemical labora- 
tories, befides two of inferior extent, 
and fome mechanical workihops. ‘The 
dire@tor and adminiftrator have lodg- 
ings, at free coft, in the fehool. 

“ As a ftranger, I have attended 
feveral leGtures, among which was the 
analytic, by Lagrange. Whatever this 
great man fays, deferves the higheft 
degree of confideration; but he is too 
abftrac&t for youth. In the examina- 
tion of thefe lectures, it has been found 
that he has difcovered a new demon- 
ftration of the firft principles of the 
differential calculus; and his Solution 
des Equations numériques, de tous les 
Degrés, Paris, 1797, merits attention. 

“ T have heard Prony’s hydraulic 
leGtures, particularly on the motion 
of fluids through pipes, and on the 
undulation of water. This éxtraordi- 
mary man has the moft impreffive and 
captivating delivery which can poffibly 
be conceived. In the courfe of the 
laft year he printed a text-book of his 
lectures, containing theorems and pro- 
blems relating to his fubjeds, and a 
fketch or fkeleton of the lectures them- 
Vou. V.—No. XLIL. 
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felves. In the 7th year, Prony began 
a courfe, in which he propofed to de- 
monftrate hydraulic theories in gene- 
ral, I have heard fome of thofe lec- 
tures, which were excellent; but I 
fear that few of his hearers (about 
twefty in all) will be able to keep 
pace with him. 

«“ I have heard Fourcroy read on 
the fermentation of wines, and on the 
nature, quality, and preparation of 
alcohol. He made different experi- 
ments, to show that the flame of burn- 
ing alcohol contains a variety of co- 
lours, fuch as purple, violet, and green; 
the laft of which appeared on mixing 
with it a folution of vitriol of copper. 
Fourcroy’s delivery is fine, orderly, 
and emphatic ; but perhaps a little too 
rapid for fome youths beginning. the 
ftudy. When hé had finifhed, he pro- 
ceeded, in purfuance of a certain 
order, to examine from eight to fix- 
teen pupils. 

« T have heard Hafenfratz lecture 
on electricity, lightning, and thunder. 
He concluded with an hiftorical detail 
of all the fyftems of eleCtricity; but 
paffed over Symmer’s theory, or the 
dualiftic fyftem, entirely. He adopted 
the theory of Epinus, which was be- 
come prevalent in Paris. Hauy has 
fince attacked the fyftem of Epinus, 
relative to electricity and magnetifm. 
He denies that the peals or claps of 
thunder proceed from the electric 
fpark, which flies from one cloud to 
another, and burfts or ftrikes through 
the interiacent air, and infifts that it 
comes from a vacuum, produced by 
the condenfation of exhalations, which 
are converted into rain: if fo, there 
never would be any peals or claps of 
thunder which would not be accom- 
panied with rain. I have alfo heard 
Hafenfratz le&ture on machines. 

“ The objeé of thofe lectures ought 
to be whatever relates to machinery, 
practical mechanics, and the different 
modes by which the motions of the 
machines can be made to produce the 
different effects, fo as to attain the 
obje&. I have not heard enough of 
thofe lectures to enable me to fay how 
far this object may be attained. Ha- 
fenfratz is deficient in delivery. Once 
in each decade he conduéts his pupils 
to fee the machines, the, management 
of the manufa@tures, the rooms where 
the arts are carried on, and where me- 
chanics work, I accompanied him in 
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one of his mechanical excurfions, which 
are exceedingly ufeful, and furnifh the 
pupils with ideas which they could 
not obtain in lecture-halls or libra- 
ries. 

“ It was peculiarly enacted, that 
each of the pupils. fhould have 1200 
livres a year, but this was decreed in 
the times of the aflignats $ fo that thofe 
1200 livres in paper yielded very little 
money; and notwithftanding the af- 
fignats are called in, the pupils received 
little more than 200 livres a_ year, 
which amounted in the whole to 72,000 
livres a year annually. The minifter 
of the interior, in the 7th year, de- 
fired the fum of 394,133 franks, for 
the ufe of the Polytechnic School ; and 


certainly the pains and expenfe of the 


overnment are well beftowed on an 
inftitution which will furnifh the ftate 
with fo many public fervants and ufe- 
ful fubjects.” =P. 104. 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATU- 
RAL HISTORY 


“WAS formerly called fardin du 
Roi; but received its prefent name 
by a decree of the National Conven- 
tion of the roth of June 1793. One 
end of it extends to the Seine: it con- 
fits of a botanic garden, library for 
natural hiftory, a menagerie, or col- 
leGtion of foreign animals, and an am- 
phitheatre or lecture-room. 

“ The botanic garden which belongs 
to it is three hundred and twenty 
toifes, or fathoms, long, and one hun- 
dred and ten in breadth. It is parti- 
tioned lengthways, that is, from its 
entrance down towards the Seine, by 
three very fine alleys; and interfected 
acrofs by various others, which termi- 
nate in the public promenades or walks. 
The different fquare divifions thus 
formed, are uufed for plantations, and 
are at prefent all enclofed with rail- 
work. The green-houfe and orangerie 
were formerly in pretty good order, 
and feparated into rooms and fpaces : 
but a new green-houfe and orangerie 
are now additionally erected, and they 
are very conveniently difpofed. | Here 
is a great abundance of foreign plants 
and trees, and from hence all the bo- 
tanie gardens of the Central Schools 
are fupplied with feeds and with trees 

as foon as they can be traniplanted. 

From the fame highly cultivated {pot, 
the cultivators of land can pfucure 
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economic and nurfery trees, and ever 
the indigent poor can obtain plants 
when they can be fpared. 

“ Captain Baudouin, in his travels 
into different parts of the world, had 
collected a great variety of natural cu» 
riofities; and prefented the whole to 
the nation, on condition that he fhould 
be furnithed with a thip to convey 
them to France. ‘The Englifh govern- 
ment confented that this thip fhould 
perform her voyage without molefta- 
tion. Meanwhile the Englifh had taken 
poffeffion of the ifland of Trinidad, 
where this extenfive and famaus col- 
leétfon had been left. When Captain 
Baudouin arrived at Trinidad, in order 
to bring away his collection, the Eng- 
lifh would not give it up, on pretence 
that their government had contented 
to the fafety of the expedition by fea, 
and not by land. However, this and 
the former expeditions were not alto- 

ether fruitlefs; for Baudouin has 

rought into the botanic garden about 
one thoufand different kinds of live 
plants, befides affortments of feeds, 
and a confiderable herbarium. 

“ The gallery for natural hiftory is 
a building fituated on the right hand, 
as you enter the botanic garden from 
the ftreet. On the fecond floor of this 
building are four large apartments, 
where fifhes, birds, fhells, infects, mi- 
nerals, earths, and ftones are depofited 
on fhelves, furnifhed with glafs fronts. 
The inner apartment is allotted to ve- 
getables, and contains {pecimens of 
trees, together with the herbarium of 
‘Tournefort. 

“ Vaillant prefented to the Mufeum 
a part of his birds. But feveral per- 
fons, who had certain knowledge of 
the fact, affured me, that Vaillant re- 
ferved for himfelf the moft fingular and 
curious, 

«“ The gallery is open to the public 
the firft, fourth, and feventh days of 
every decade, when it is crowded by 
ali forts of people, who come there 
not for inftruction, but merely to view 
the place, by way of amufement. A 
certain number of veterans and invalids 
are then ftationed in different places 
about the rooms, in order to fee that 
the drawers are not broke open, or 
the curiofities in any manner injured 
or deftroyed. Before this regulation 
took place, a diamond was ftolen from 
thence, in the time ot the revolution. 
Every fecond, third, fifth, fixth, one. 
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and ninth days of the decade, this gal- 
Jery is open for fuch only as are de- 
firous of ftudying natural hiftory. 

“ The excellent Lacepede, who is 
not lefs kind and obliging than eminent 
for erudition, gave me a letter to 
Lucas, keeper of the gallery, who, 
with great civility, fhowed me every 
thing that was curious and remarkable 
in this mufeum, and particularly the 
collection of gquadrupeds, which is 
never exhibited to the public. Here 
I had a fecond view of fome fingular 
objects, which I had feen at the Hague 
one and twenty years before, in the 
Stadtholder’s collection, fuch as the 
fea-horfe, zebra, elephant, orang-ou- 
tang, and a variety of monkeys. There 
are likewife to be feen in this mufeum, 
a lion, a tiger, a leopard, an uncom- 
monly large dog from the Pyrenées, 
and a fine fkeleton of a cameleopard, 
whofe height from his fore-foot to the 
top of his crown is fixteen feet. 

“ Allthefe and many other quadru- 
peds, and fome large birds, are ex- 
hibited to view in an apartment on the 
third floor, or rather on a part of the 
garret formed into an apartment. The 
remaining part of the floor has the ap- 
pearance of a large hall ; above are fky- 
lights, and on each fide are dens for 
wild beafts.” P. 148. 

s Juft below the entrance from the 
city into the botanical garden, and on 
the left hand, there is to be feen a 
plantation of trees and fhrubs, which 
rife up to a confiderable height, and 
have a beautiful appearance. In this 
fine grove formerly ftood, under a 
noble cedar of Libanon, a marble buft 
of Linneus, the Swedifh naturalift, 
and the inventor and founder of the 
modern fyftem of natural hiftory. ‘This 
buft was deftroyed at the time when 
the peuple fouverain amuted themfelves 
with fpreading ruin and devaftation. 
The cedar of Libanon, either by a 
cannon-ball or fome other violence, 
then loft its majeftic top. ‘Thote Van- 
dals deftroyed every memorial and 
monument, without any difcrimina- 
tion whatever. They even demolifhed 
the tombs, and dug up the bodies of 
the moft meritorious of their country- 
men; not exempting that of the great 
‘Turenne himfelf, who had been, more 
than once, the deliverer of France. 
His facred remains, in which was ftill 
vifible the wound of the cannon-ball 
by which he fell in the fervice of his 
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country, were treated by: thofe bar- 

barians in the moft inhuman and con- 

temptible manner. The mortal part 

of that great general lay: in’ the mu- 

feum, fhamefully expofed among the 

fkeletons of quadrupeds and birds ; till 

it wasremoved by the orders of Francis 

de Neufchateau, and placed in ars 
apartment of the amphitheatre, where 

it is fet upright in a glafs cafe. 

“ Before I take my leave of the 
Mufeum for Natural Hiftory, I muft 
obferve, that it contains a great num- 
ber of chefts itill unpacked, which are 
full of curious objects brought hither 
from conquered countries. I have been 
told by men who had every opportu- 
nity of being well informed, that thofe 
chefts enclofe a collection as interefting 
and extenfive as that already depofited 
in the mufeum, in which there is no 
room for more objects without addi- 
tional buildings.” P. 158. 


CAVES OF THE OBSERVATORY—— 
CASSINI THE CELEBRATED ASTRO- 
NOMER. 


“ CASSINI went down with us to 
the caves of the obfervatory, which are 
very remarkable. The deicent is by 
one hundred fteps, to the depth of 
forty feet beneath the furface of the 
earth. The caves particularly confift 
of feveral labyrinth paflages of four 
feet in width, and five or fix in height. 
In moft places thofe fubterraneous paf- 
fages are walled; but in feveral the 
natural ftone or rock forms the ceiling, 
in fome places the fides, and in others 
the floor. Thefe caves are in general 
very dry, but in fome places, either 
the ceiling or the floor are moift. In 
feveral parts of the ceiling, drops are 
cryftallized into ftone and ftalactites, 
and the moifture on the floor is covered 
with a ftony feum or membrane. I 
have feen at Stevens’s Cliff, Zealand, 
the water iffuing in this manner out 
of a chalk rock, form a concretion, 
which feemed to be flint covering foft 
chalk. 

«“ When Caffini was director of the 
obfervatory, he caufed two apartments 
to be conftructed, and feparated from 
the labyrinth by a wall: one of thefe 
apartments was defigned for obferving 
the variation of the compaf$ under 
ground. In the years 1783 and 1784, 
Caffini found no fentible difference be- 
tween the variation above and under 
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‘ound. See De la Declinaifon et des 
Fariations de W’ Aiguille aimantée, par 
Cafini, & Paris, 179%5 p. 24s 

In the other apartment was a Reau- 
mur’s thermometer, made by Borry, 
under the direction of Lavoifier. 

s Every degree of this thermometer 
was four inches three. lines. Caffini 
made obfervations by it for three years, 
and found that the temperature of the 
earth, or heat of the air under ground, 
did not undergo a greater change than 
three tenths of a degree. 

“ Thefe labyrinth caves and large 
paffages under ground, lead to a grate 
or iron door, fronr which there was, 
in ancient times, 42 communication 
with the quarries: but no man knows 
how far, or in what precife direction 
this pafiage extends. This grate was 
fet up when the obfervatory was firft 
built. In taking notice of it, Caffini 
related to is fome of his hiftory in the 
time of the revolution, when his going 
regularly every day down to thefe 
caves, in order to obferve the magne- 
tic needle and thermometer, gave rife 
to a rumour among the then ruling Ja- 
cobins and fans-culottes, and which, 
as ufual, acquired in its propagation 
confiderable alterations and additions. 
It was, in fhort, concluded, that pro- 
vifions, arms, ammunition, and arifto~ 
crats were concealed in the caves of 
the obfervatory. One morning Caffini 
was very early taken out of his bed, 
by three or four hundred Jacobins and 
fans-culottes, armed with firelocks, 
{fwords, pikes, and cudgels, and forced 
half-naked to conduct them down to 
the caves of the obfervatory, in order 
to examine thofe fubterraneous re- 
ceffes. Caffini told them that he 
obeyed them the more willingly, as he 
was certain the caves contained none 
of thofe articles which they expected 
to find in them; yet he muft tell them 
beforehand, that the caves of the ob- 
fervatory led to a faftened iron door 
or grate, which opened into a hither- 
to pnexplored fubterrancous paflage, 
which, for aught he knew, might com- 
ynunicate with places in the city; that 
he was totally unacquainted with thofe 
paffages, and of courfe could not be 
anfwerable for what might be found in 
them. Not half dreffed, and furrounded 

‘with bayonets, fwords, and pikes, he 


was obliged to conduét them througt 
all the caves, and the inextricable wind~ 
ings and meanders of thofe caves; and 
this brave band found them, as Caffini 
had predicted, totally empty. They 
finally approached the iron door, which 
they found had been forced open, pro» 
bably by fome mafons and imiths be. 
longing to the troop, while the reft 
went in queft of Caffini, They de- 
manded that he fhould conduct them 
down into the fubterraneous paflages 
in the rock: but he reminded them 
of what he had before faid; adding, 
that he was perfectly in their power, 
but that he had rather fuffer death on 
the fpot, than conduct them down inta 
thofe unknown paflages, for which he 
neither would nor could be anfwerable, 
and that he coolly waited for their de. 
cifion, éven if his death fhould enfue, 
The moft important among this corps 
then held a council of war, the refult 
of which was, that Caffini, guarded by 
fix men armed with pikes, fhould re- 
turn to his apartments, and that the 
reft fhould go down into the paflage 
or cavern. After they had proceeded 
a good way in, and found nothing, 
they became tired, returned back again, 
and fpared the obfervatory for that 
time. But that edifice has fince been 
often fearched, and the inftruments, 
aftronomical cenftructions, and apart- 
ments of the aftronomers very much 
injured by fuch vifitations. 

“ C, Bouvard, though a ftaunch and 
zealous republican, told me, that thofe 
Vandals once took it into their heads 
to fell the obfervatory, and actually 
wrote in large characters, over the 
door, Propriété nationale a vendre*. 

“ The Caflini, whom I have fo often 
mentioned, began, in 1784, to improve 
the obfervatory, to procure new and 
{uperior jnftruments, and to conduct 
the obfervations on a better and more 
accurate plan. He publifhed yearly, 
from 1785 to 1791, a number or vo- 
lume of his aftronomical obfervations 
on the fixed ftars, fun, moon, and pla- 
nets, calculated and compared with 
the beft aftronomical tables, in order 
to afcertain and correct the errors of 
thofe tables. He fent thofe numbers 
annually to other aftronomers, and he 
had the goodnefs not to forget me. 
He did every thing, in fhort, that could 


* « National property to fell.” 
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pe réafonably expected from an able, 
induftrious, agd experienced aftrono- 
mer. 

“ In the midft of Caffini’s celebrated 
career, fhe revolution took place. 
Having been fufpected by the terrorifts, 
he was driven from the obfervatory, 
which he had fo honourably conducted, 
and not only deprived of his office and 
income, but confined in prifon above 
ayears and he has faved nothing but 
his life, and a {mall property, which 
he mherited from his anceftors, where 
this worthy man, with his numerous 
family, exifts upon a feanty income, 
In the opinion of fome people, the 
ambition, envy, and egotifm of certain 
other aftronomers, have greatly con- 
tributed to drive both Caffini and 
Jeaurat from the obfervatory.” P. 235. 


- THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, 


« FORMERLY the King’s Libra- 
ry, is fituated in Rue de la Loi, 
formerly Rue Richelieu, oppofite to 
the great Opera Houfe. The fouth 
fide faces the Rue Neuve des petits 
Champs, and its north fide is in the 
Rue Colbert. The building of the li- 
brary, with-its appurtenances, is very 
large ; its length in Rue de la Loi being 
no lefs than eighty-five toifes, and its 
breadth between the two ftreets above 
mentioned, twenty toifes. In the court 
of the National Library is a fine ftatue 
of bronze, reprefenting a woman ftand- 
ing on one foot, in a very eafy and na- 
tural attitude. The principal floor of 
the building, which furrounds this large 
court, is entirely filled with books, 
from the floor to the ceiling; it is fur- 
rounded by a flight gallery, from which 
one can reach the books on the upper 
fhelves. At thewindows, and in different 
parts of one of the wings, tables have 
been placed for the accommodation of 
readers. While the weather continued 
mild and fair, I always found from 
forty to fixty perfons, fome of them 
ladies, reading at thofe tables. The 
library is open every day, except the 
decade days, from ten to two, for the 
accommodation of readers; but no 
books are lent out. For fuch as only 
with to fee the library, it is open from 
ten to two, every third, fixth, and 
ninth day of the decade. 

“ In a fmall recefs of one of the four 
fides of the library, is a group of about 
five fect in height and fix in breadth, 
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erected in the time of Louis XIV. It 
revrefents, as far as I could colle&, 
Parnaffus with Apollo and the Mufes, 
and feveral attributes applicable to the 
wera of that monarch. There are alfo 
in the library fome butts of celebrated 
French /iterati, and of others who have 
contribeted to the improvement and 
augmentation of the library. 

“ In the other wing of the library, 
a very large perforation in the floor 
prefents two large globes, the celeftial 
and the terreftrial, which ftand on the 
floor below, and their upper parts pro- 
jet above the floor of the library. 
Thefe globes are thirty feet in dia- 
meter: the meridians and horary circles 
are gilded. On the terreftrial globe, 
the water is coloured blue, and the 
land white. Cities are’ painted with 
red and gold colours, and the moun- 
tains with a green ground, and fhaded 
with brown. The ground colour of the 
celeftial globe is a light blue, and the 
figures of the conftellations of a darker 
blue; the fixed ftars are inferted ac- 
cording to their right afcenfion, de- 
clination, and magnitude, and all very 
thickly gilt. Thefe globes are very 
well executed, and are the largeft I 
have ever feen. They are a piece of 
art charatteriftic of the clofe of the laft 
century, when they were made, and 
when farge globes were in great re 
pute: but they are, in faé, nothing 
more than an aftronomical luxury, 2 
piece of fcientific profufion of no reaf 
effectual fervice; though they muft 
have coft a very confiderable fum of 
money. 

“ Caperronnier, the prefent libra- 
rian, fuppofes the library to contain 
about 300,000 volumes. It is very in- 
complete in modern literature; for, 
fince the year 1789, no new books have 
been added to it, not even French, 
and much lefs foreign produétions. 
Of this laft defcription, feveral capital 
works feem wanting; fo that in the 
midft of this great opulence, a kind of 
literary penury is ftill felt. The na- 
tional and other libraries have received 
confiderable augmentations from the 
libraries of monafteries and emigrants. 
This is an eafy and a very cheap me- 
thod of increaling a ftock of books. 

“ The manufcripts, to the number 
of 80,000, are in more retired apart- 
ments. The oriental manufcripts are 
kept by Langlés; thofe in Greek and 
Latin by Laporte Dutheil; and “— 
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in the modern languages by Legrande. 
The manufcripts are divided agreeably 
to this claflification, and are well ar- 
ranged, Since thefe fubjects are foreign 
to my {phere of ftudy, I fhall only re- 
Jate fuch obfervations as I made, ina 
curfory manner. Here is a complete 
collection of Colbert’s letters, in about 
fixty volumes. A volume of letters, 
fome in Englifh and others in French, 
written by Henry VIII. of England, 
in a good, legible hand. A volume of 
letters from King Henry IV. of France 
to one .of his miftrefies: his hand- 
writing is tolerably neat and legible, 
and he has expreffed himfelf with much 
vivacity and gallantry. To indicate 
the ardour of his amorous attachment, 
he fays, ‘Ye vous aime plus, que vous 
* aiimez vous meme.” 1 love you more 
than you love yourfelf. Here is a large 
collection of the French king’s heures, 
or miffals, all written very beautifully 
on the fineft vellum, and embellifhed 
with elegant borders and fine drawings, 
moft of them fcripture hiftories. On 
every leaf of one of thofe miffals is a 
beautiful drawing of a flower, with its 
name in Latin and French, fo that it 
forms a collection of botany as well as 
religion. Vanquifhed Italy has been 
obliged to contribute her mite to the 
treafury of the National Library; for 
all the moft valuable printed books 
and the fcarceft manufcripts have 
been taken from the Italian libraries. 
Among thofe Italian manufcripts, I 
particularly obferved two Codices in 
parchment, a Terence, and a Horace, 
from the library of the Vatican. I am 
no hunter after various readings; yet 
it is poffible that thefe Codices have 
no critical merit, but are remarkable 
only for their external beauty and ex- 
cellent prefervation. 

* Two rooms belonging to the li- 
brary are filled with a large colle¢tion 
of prints, which are under the fuper- 
intendence of Joly. Some pieces are 
hung to the walls, but moft of them 
are in port-folios and cafes. Here in 
particular is a collection of about fixty 
volumes of prints of remarkable tran{f- 
actions and events in the hiftory of 
France, arranged according to the 


year, or reign, down to the time of 


Louis XV.” P. 271. 





MEETINGS OF THE INSTITUTE 
MERCURY FROZEN, 


“* AMONG the tranfactions of the 
meeting on the r1th Nivofe, 7th year, 
or 31ft of December 1798, I fhall only 
mention the very remarkable experi- 
ments made on artificial cold by Four. 
croy and Vauquelin. Thefe experi- 
ments, which were formerly made on 
a {mall fcale by Lowitz at Peterfburgh, 
have not only been repeated, but very 
confiderably extended at Paris.. With- 
in a large tub was placed a {maller one, 
and the interval between them was 
filled with a mixture of fnow and falt, 
which produced a remarkable degree 
of cold. Within the fecond was placed 
a third, and the interval between the 
fecond and third was filled with a com- 
pofition confifting of eight parts of 
muriate of lime, and fix parts of fnow. 
In the inner tub was very foon pro- 
duced an intenfe degree of cold, which 
funk the common thermometer of 
Reaumur to 32° below zero. In order 
to keep out the external warm air, the 
whole apparatus was coveved with a 
glafs cafe. By thefe interefting experia 
ments, 20lb. of mercury was made to 
freeze in thirty feconds into a folid mafs, 
whigh affumed a cryftallized form*. 
Spits of wine, the ftrongeft vinegar, 
nitric acid, pure ammonia, and ether, 
froze in like manner. A finger applied 
to this mixture or folution, in four 
feconds loft all fenfe of feeling, became 
frozen, and as white as paper, with a 
very acute fenfation, refembling a vio- 
lent pinch. Moft liquors froze, in a 
platina crucible, in thirty feconds ; but, 
in a crucible of porcelain or clay, they 
required about two minutes, which 
is eafily accounted for, from metals 
being more capable of conducting heat 
than clay. 

« The atmofpheric cold, when thofe 
experiments were performed, was 7° 
by the centigrade thermometer, or 
5, 6° of Reaumur’s. Decimals being 
quite fafhionable in France, thermo- 
meters are ufed, in which the diftance 


* “Tn the Philofophical Magazine, vol. iii. we have an account of s6]b. of 
mercury having been frozen in London, the fame winter, by Mefirs. Allan and 
Pepys, who produced the artificial cold by mixing muriate of lime with dry 
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between the freezing and boiling points 
js divided into 100°, inftead of Reau- 
mur’s divifion into 80°. The Swedes 
have long ufed this divifion, under the 
name of Celfius’s, or Chriftiernin’s 
thermometer.” P. 310. 





THE AEROSTATIC SCHOOL AT 
MEUDON. 


“THE Aeroftatic School in Meudon 
was eftablifhed by a decree of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the 3rft of 
October 1794. This feminary confifts 
of a director, fub-director, a fecretary, 
a magazine-keeper, and fixty pupils, 
who are inftructed in all that relates to 
the aeroftatic fcience, efpecially fuch 
parts of it as may be directed to military 
operations. ‘There are two rooms fet 
apart in the old caftle for the conftruc- 
tion of the air-balloons, with all the 
apparatus neceflary for that purpofe. 
The pupils, with Conté the director, 
lodge in the. new caftle. M. Conté is 
an able phyfician as well as a chymift: 
he cannot be too highly praifed for his 
uriremitting attention to the regula- 
tions and management of the fchool. 
He is well known for his inventions, 
fuch as the aeroftatic telegraph, and 
his factitious black-lead pencils, which 
are brought to fuch a degree of perfec- 
tion, as to rival the beft in England: 
they are not prepared from the native 
ore, but a compofition which confifls, 
as far as 1 have learned, of iron and 
fulphur. 

“ The balloons in Meudon are made 
of a peculiar kind of thick taflety, 
wove for that purpote. When fewed 
they are varniihed over: fo that the 
pores are clofed in fuch a manner as to 
prevent the evaporation of the gas in a 
very confiderable degree, which is the 
reaion that thofe balloons hold the 
hydrogen, or inflammable air, many 
months; whilft others that are not pre- 
pared in the fame manner are found to 
be exhaufted in a few days. ‘Io the 
improvement of the gas, M. Conté has 
not a little contributed to the manner 
of filling the air-balloons. The mode 
is to erect a fall furnace, through 
which feveral large iron pipes pafs 
(commonly from .four to fix), which 
are filled with iron filings. The ends 
of thefe tubes extend out of the fur- 
nace, and are furnifhed with a cock, 
which may be opened or fhut at plea- 
fyre. A imaller tube is joined to the 
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end of thefe pipes, and is then inferted 
in the lid of the copper or veffel, half 
filled with water, and fo air-tight that 
the fteam can only find its way through 
the red-hot tubes in the furnace. From 
the oppofite end of thefe red-hot tubes, 
which run out of the furnace, a {mall 
tube goes into the veffel, which is fill- 
ed with a folution of cauftic lye, or 
alkali, and then it paffes to the tube 
which conveys the hydrogen gas into 
the balloon. 

“ The whole apparatus, caldron, 
furnace, &c. may be erected and work- 
ed in two days. <A balloon of about 
thirty feet diameter may be filled in 
two or three days. When a balloon 
of this fize is newly filled, it will carry 
up a weight of 2000 pounds, and twen- 
ty menat leaft, In two months it lofes 
fo mich by evaporation, that it will 
only bear soo pounds,’ and ten men. I 
have teen the experiment tried in the 
Champ de Mars on the feaft of the new 
year, in the 7th year of the republic. 
Such balloons ave always found ready 
filled on the terrace at Meudon, where 
they ftand in the open air without re- 
ceiving any apparent injury, in conie- 
quence of the peculiar texture of the 
tailety, and the excellence of the var- 
nifh, The upper part was covered 
with a coat or cafe of fine leather, from 
whence the ropes detcended, to which 
the car was attached’. All thete mut 
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aeroftatic foldiers taught to manage 
‘ - 
them. 

66 Tuy mild or ferene weather a num- 





ber of thefe foidies end, always ac- 
companied by an officer or fubaltern. 
Two cowpanies of aeroftatic toldiers 
are always quartered at Meudon. Each 
confifts of one captain, two licutenants, 
two iergeants, two corparsis, oue 
drummer, and forty privates.”’ P. 3512. 
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EXTRACTS. 


FRENCH. MONUMENTS OF SCULP- 
TURE, IN THE CONVENT OF THE 
AUGUSTINS. 


“ THE monaftery where the monu- 
ments collected from the ecclefiaftical 
domains, under the conftituent and 
legiflative afemblies, were depofited, 
became the afylum of thofe more cele- 
brated pieces which Jacobinical fury, 
during the reign of terror, had devoted 
to deftruction, as emblems of feuda- 
lity, and confpiracies in favour of roy- 
alty. In the autumn of 1795, this de- 
pot was, by a decree, erected into the 
mufeum of French monuments, under 
two points of view; that of hiftory in 
general, and of the hiftory of the art 
as far as it relates to France. The 
eare of this mufeum has been confided 
to the antiquarian Lenoir, and he has 
fhown no !efs kn owe dge in the ar- 
rangement of the numents, than 
zeal in their Pi Baers They are 
claffed according to the refpective ages 
in which they were executed 1, each in 
different apartments; and the antiqua- 
rian may fpend his claflic hours in 
meditating on Celtic altars erected un- 
der the rcien of Tiberius, to Jupiter, 
by the swoting navig: itors of Paris, and 
‘to Volcanos, and Erus, the Gallic god 
of war; or in poring over the ftatues 
of Clovis, Pepim the Short, Charles 
the Bald, and Ermentrude his wife; 
or rambling with the conneiffeur down 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fuc- 
ceeding centuries, until he paufes at 
the ftatue of Voltaire by Pigalli, and 
of Helvetius, Rouffeau, Raynal, and 
the illuftrious of our own times. 


“ The order, the art, and a kind of 


melancholy enchantment which reign 
through this mufeum, do honour to 
Vou. V.—No. XLII. 


the tafte and knowledge of the diftri- 
butor. In a vaft fepulchral apartment, 
the architecture of the age to which 
the feulpture belongs, and the vault of 
which is fretted and fown with ftars, 
while a gloomy light penetrates through 
Gothic windows, repofe the monu- 
ments of the firft race of kings from 
Clovis to Charles Martel. On the 
left of this conqueror are ranged his 
defcendants, down to Hugh Capet. 
The adminiftrator has given this divi- 
fion to the generic title of the thir- 
teenth century, bec: iufe the lift termi- 
nates with that age , thoug th the vault 
contains the fatu $ of perfonages liv- 
ing in the beginuing of ‘the fixth cen 
tury. 

“ Time has commilted confiderable 
ravages on the moft of thefe figures, but 
not fo great as to conceal the ruder 
hand of the workm: an, and the degra- 
dation into which the arts had fallen 
during the Cimmerian night of the 
middle ages. ‘The monuments of the 
thirteenth century betray the timidity 
of the artift, the fervile copyift of the 
manner and drefs of the times; but 
their flatues, at leaft, have fhape and 
figure. We find the monument of 
Philip the Bold, and his wife Tfabella 
of Arragon; a well-executed ftatue of 
Lewis the Ninth, in ftone, and another 
in marble of his brother Charles, placed 
onthe throne of Sicily by Pope Cle- 
ment the Fourth. It was the oppref- 
fion of this defpot which drove his 
fubjeéts into revolt, and which pro- 
duced that dreadful maffacre of the 
French, ¢ : Eafter of 1282, fo well 
known by the name of the Sicilian vef- 
pers; the horrible burft of the heart 
{welling under opprefiio: 1, although 
our modern fanatics in philofophy ig- 
norantly place it to the account of fu- 
pertition, and talk to us of Sicilian 
vefpers, when they would load it with 
its moft heavy accufation. 

“ The fourteenth century prefents 
us with the figures of Philip the Beau- 
tiful, Lewis the Mutinous, and Philip 
the Tall; of the Duke d’Alencon, 
killed at the battle of Creffy, and of 
Jchn the Good, made prifoner at the 
battle of Poictiers, and who died at Lon- 
don. The celebrated Conftable, whofe 
ftatue has borne away the prize of 
fculpture in the national exhibition of 
the prefent year, Bernard du Guefclin, 
and his faithful companion in arms, 
the brave Sancerre, lie fide by fide. 

More 
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More honoured ftill ftands the marble 
ftatue of Charles, juftly furnamed the 
Wife; during whoie reign the arts and 
fciences were greatly cultivated. It 
was a favourite maxim with this prince, 
that arts and fcience could never be 
fufficiently honoured, and that the 
profperity of a ftate depended chiefly 
on the encouragement they received. 
Charles the Wile laid the foundation of 
the prefent national ibrary. The firft 
ftock confifted of twenty volumes, 
which were placed in one oi the towers 
ot the Louvre, called the tower of the 
library. The collection was certainly 
not confiderable, but every thing muft 
have a beginning, and books at that 
period were icarce. 

“ The fifteenth century prefents but 
few fpecimens of progrefs in the art of 
{culpture, and fewer ftill of fubjects 
whofe remembrance was worth the 
preferving- 

“ The fixteenth century opens with 
the father of modern hiftory, Philip de 
Commines, the cenotaph of whofe 
monument is of fingular beauty. ‘The 
arts at this period began to throw alidy 
their rude drefs, and aflume the tone 
and manner of a more advanced age. 
The ftatues of Lewis the Twelfth, the 
Well-beloved, and Anne of Bretagne, 
are frightful reprefentations of death, 
boldly and finely executed. ‘This fu- 
perb monument had fuffered moft 
from the reign of terror. The twelve 
apoftles, which ornamented the ar- 
cades, aud ihe cardinal virtues, which 
group around the bafe of the monu- 

ent, had Joft fome their arms, 
others their hands and nofes, and fome 
the favages had wantonly condemned 
to wha they called the guillotine. 
Such of the fcattered members as have 
been found are re§ored, and new ones 
are made to fupply the place of thofe 
which were irretrievably loft, 

“ ‘The fepulchral chapel of Francis 
the Firft had alfo pa‘Ted under the re- 
forming touch of the facobins. The 
ftatues of this prince, of Claude of 
France, his queen, larger than real life, 
are fublime in their exccution, and 
difcover profound knowledge of anato- 
my in the artift, whofe name remains 
unknown. ‘The rocf cf the chapel is 
compofed by Gougeon, and it is pro- 
table that the ftatues were formed by 
the hand of this French Phidias, who 
was killed in the mailacre of St. Bar- 
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tholomew, and whofe monument makes 
part of this century. 

** The injuries done to the monu- 
ment of Francis the Firft are perfectly 
repaired. Catharine de Medicis, and 
Diana of Poiciiers, celebrated the one 
for hcr political crimes, and the other for 
her beauty and her gallantries, repote 
in the chapel of the Valois. The ftatue 
of the latter, in the attitude of fuppli- 
cation for her frailties, had not the 
power of exciting commiferation in 
the hearts of her Jacobin judges. The 
terrcrilts of Anet, which inherited from 
her beneficence, for there fhe dwelt in 
regal fplendour, lifted againft their 
benefactrefs the deftroying axe. The 
ftatue of Henry the Fourth, in this 
clafs, is the trueit refemblance of that 
prince extant; a faét which has been 
verified by the adminiftrator, when in 
the violation of the royal dead at St. 
Denis, in 1793, the body of this prince 
was found entire, with the lineaments 
of the face unaltered, and perfectly 
correfponding with thofe of the ftatue. 

«“ Among the monuments of the fe- 
venteenth century we, dwell with fen- 
timents of veneration on the ftatues of 
the philofophic hiftorian De Thou; 
Defcartes, whofe fublime errors difco- 
vered to Newton the fublimer mecha- 
nifm of the univerfe; Turenne, repof- 
ing in the arms of immortzlity, and 
whoie remains, refcued from the bar- 
baric profcription againft the dead, 
were concealed fora while as a fubjec&t 
of natural hiftory among the fkeletons 
of monkies; Lebrun, the Apelles of 
the French fchool; Poufiin, furnamed 
the Painter of philofophers and poets ; 
Lefueur, the French Raphael; Cor- 
neille, La Fontaine, Racine, with others 
of inferior note, fuch as minifters and 
kings, Mazarin, Richlieu, and Lewis 
the Fourteenth. 

“The eighteenth century prefents 
us with the illuttrious of our own 
times; the monuments and bufts of 
Moitciquicu, Fontenelle, Helvetius, 
Wiuckieman, Voltzire, Buffon, Rouf- 
feau, Diderot, Gluck, and Bailly, exe- 
cuted by Pigailli, and artiits now living, 
together with the bufts of Crebillon, 
Maupertuis, and the minifler Fleury, 
whole dear delight was peace; the 
labours of Lemoine, Bouchardicr, and 
Coufton. 

“ Thefe form a part of the multitude 
of pieces which compofe this vaft mu- 
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feum, the moft diftinguifhed of which 
are claffed according to their ages in dif- 
ferent apartments, the light into which 
penetrates through windows form- 
ed of painted glafs, after the deligns 
of Raphael, Primatier, Albert Durer, 
Coufin, &c. which are aifo chronolo- 
gically arranged from the origin of the 
art, each century of glafs enlightening 
the fame age of fculpture. Although 
the mufeum is already extenfive, much 
remains to be added; many valuable 
fpecimens of the arts being yet fcatter- 
ed throughout the departments. At 
Bourg en Brefle are many curious 
tombs of the Houfe of Savoy; at Join- 
ville thofe of the Guifes; in Brittany 
thofe of the Dukes of Bretagne; at 
Moulins that of Montmorency; and 
in the fouth-eaftern departments, mo- 
numents of the Dukes of Burgundy. 
Various circumftances have hitherto 
prevented the tranflation of thofe va- 
Juable objects ; but meafures are taken 
to reunite them in Paris, and complete 
this interefting colleci @n, 

“ A fpacious monattery is the build- 
ing beft appropriated for the receptacle 
of thefe memorials. The gloom is 
congenial with our feelings, when we 
contemplate the mortality of ages; 
and correiponds with thofe fentiments 
of awe aud veneration with which we 
view the relics of the illuftrious dead. 
Among thefe cherifhed memorials is the 
tomb of Eloifa, on which is engraved 
her name, and that of Abelard. The 
abbey of the Paraclete, fituated about 
four miles from Noguit, a town on 
the Scine, was the depofitory of the 
remains of thofe illuftrious and unfortu- 
nate lovers. Their bones had been pla- 
ced feparately under tomb-ftones, by the 
fide of each other, during two hundred 
pone in a cave fo damp that their 

odies were quite confumed, but the 
bones remained in good prefervation. 
Madame de Ronci, who was abbefs of 
the Paraclete, about twenty years fince, 
caufed them to be removed from their 
humid dwelling; and the vicar of the 
little village of Quinfy was charged 
with this pious ceremony. The abbefs 
prepared a leaden coffin, about four 
feet long and one wide, for the recep- 
tion of their relics. 

“ The remains of Abelard were 
placed at one end, and thofe of Eloifa 
at the other. A fheet of lead, on which 
the vicar engraved their names, and 
which occupied both the height and 


breadth of the coffin, feparated their 
bones and afhes within. He alfo in- 
{cribed their names on two thps of 
thick parchmeni, wrapped up in ieve- 
ral covers, which he depofited in the 
coffin, fo that if, in the lapfe of ages, 
the coffin was opened, it might be 
known to whom thefe bones belonged. 
This monument is now placed in the 
internal garden of the convent, which 
the adminiftrator has converted into a 
kind of Elyfium, containing as many 
lugubrious objects as could well be 
arranged in fo narrow a compais. Pimes, 
cyprefles, poplars, and weeping wil- 
lows wave over, or hang mournfully 
around the tombs and ftatues rifing 
from the greenfward ; while butts, in- 
fcriptions, and cinerary urns, gloomily 
adorn the columns and furrounding ar- 
cades, where it may be faid, 

* Black Melancholy fits, and round her 

throws 
‘A deathlike filence and a dread re- 


pote’.” Vol. i. p. 226. 


BONAPARTE’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 


“ BONAPARTE is now at Milan, 
at the head of an hundred thou‘fand 
men. The cavalry of the French army 
of referve, mounted on aifes, and ‘he 
old men and children who compote it, 
fhouldering their wooden mutkets, 
were pieafant tories enough to amufe 
the vacant hours of the Auftrian fol- 
diers; and atter the blunder of the 
court of Vienna, in miitaking the deire 
of peace, on the part of the repub’ic, 
for the total incapacity of continumg 
the war, Ict the army of Melas be for- 
given for their belief in the iv ‘tories of 
the long-eared cavalry and the wood- 
en-gumed it ry of Dijon. 

“ That Melas fhouid alfo place fume 
confidence in the fidelity of his unfty 
allies, the fnows of St. Bernar’, is na- 
tural enough; the fnows cid al! the 
fervice that could be expected from 
fnows; but he fhould have remembere 
ed that he and the mountain ha“ to 
contend with an adverfary who nevcr 
paufed at any danger, or yicided to 
any obftacle. 

“ Tt muft indeed be admitted, that 
fuch an expedition, in prefence of fo 
formidvble an enemy, could have been 
undertaken only by Bonaparte. It is 
fearcely poffible, even for thofe who 
have fcaled thefe ramparts of the an- 
cient world at peaceful leifure, and at 
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favourable feafons, to form any ade- 
quate’ idea of the difficulty of tranf- 
porting an army with trains of rem | 
along paths where the wary t 
at this. feafon of danger, hefita 
where he fhall point with fecurity } 
next footiteps, while he looks around 
to fee if no traitorous ava lanche be on 
the watch. . ; 
“Few of the army, compofed in 
great part of confcripts, forefaw the 
difficulties they had to encounter ; and 
as it is fearcely necefiary for French- 
men to be foldiers, to feel the force of 
Metzftafio’s ebfervation, 


6 Non é fapienza 
¢ Ma follia di mortali 
* L’ arte crudel di prefagarfi i mali ;’ 


they began this afcent with alacrity, 
encouraged by the prefence and ex- 
ample of the Conful. 

* You will have feen accounts in the 
papers of the mode of dragging their 
artillery up the inows in the excavated 
trunks of trees; of the table fpread 
with provifions for th cheanaa fol- 
diers on the fummit, at the diftribution 
of which the pious cenobites prefided, 
who inhabit thefe eternal regions of 
winter, and whofe lives are fpent in 
the fevereft acts of bencficence and 
ufefulnefs. In a letter v rite en by a 
field officer, this lefl cirenmft is 
particularly mentioned. ’ ‘he aint. 
fion made on the mind of this officer 
by the meeknefs and adinirable patience 
of thofe meritorious fathers, leads him 
to the following apottroy he—# Sublime 
‘religion! the practice of which forms 
‘ heroe $ as its abuli 8 create monfters : 
© of what a weight of crime are thofe 

* guilty who pervert thy effence V—A 
fingularly piow $ co iclufion for the etat- 
siajor of a French atheift ical army 

“ The defcent from this lofty point 
of the globe is more dangerous than 
the preceding part of the journey. A 
few horfes, unaccuftomed to roads of 
fuch fingular conftruction, fell! down 
the prec igices 5 and the length of the 
way was fometimes abridged by the 
impatient foldiers, az * their General 
in Chief, who found a {peedier w ay to 

he bottom than the adit pe th, by g slid. 

z along the {i 1OWwSs. 

‘ The army had gained the valley of 
Aofta, when the frowning impregnable 
pott of Bard fhut up the way. To 
have taken the fortrefs would have 
caufed a lofs of ineftimable time. To 


cut a paffage in the adjacent mountain 
of Albardi was the work of three days: 
along that dailgerous precipice, where 
none but goats had hitherto climbed, 
the cavalry, hanging themfelves to the 

nts of rocks, to fave themfelves from 
falling, dragged their horfes. From 
the fummit of this mountain they pres 
tended to difcover the rock which 
Hannibal had pierced upwards of two 
thoufand years azo, and boaft that, two 
thoufand years hence, .their patfage 
will be no lefs celebrated. 

“ Occupied by the fiege of Genoa, 
and in puthing the French back to 
their frontiers, it appears that the Au- 
ftrian general had little time to reflec 
on the doétrine of poffibles. The 
French were near the gates of Turin, 
and had filed off to Milan, before any 
ferious oppofition was made to their 
progrefs; ‘and — private letters 
which I have feen, pofterior to that 
event, the pat into the Cifalpine 
was fo little interrupted, that feattered 
troops found n4 difficulty in rejoining 
the army, often carrying prifoners 
along with them. 

“ We can fearcely form a juft efti- 
mate of the, degree of welcome which 
a conquering army re ce ive 
often wears the refemt 
fhip. Jt appears, 


ince tear 
ince of friend- 
however, that the 
Pi dmontete have been unequivocal in 
their demonttrations of hatred againtt 
the Auitrian regime. <A young officer 
of My acquaintance, with twenty-four 
foldicrs, made one hundred and fifty 
Auftrian prifoners in their route to join 
the army; that is, carried one hundred 
and fifty Auttrian foldiers with them 
adjacent town. The French 
their lodgings in a convent of 
s The Autti: in commander of 
the a djacent poft, appr: zed of the cap- 
ture, and of the infufficient force of 
the French, fent part of a regiment of 
cavalry to refcue the prenneye, and 
take the captors. ‘The prifoners were 
retaken; but the French were no€ to 
be found. ‘Che Jacobin nuns had con- 
cealed the republicans in their cells, 
where the Auftrians, refpecting an afy- 
lum fo facred, did not prefume to 
penctrate.” Vol. tl. p. 142. 


EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 

“ NOTWITHSTANDING the va- 
riety of great and fingular events in the 
modern world, which powerfully rivet 
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our attention, I have lately made an 
excurfion to the ancient world, and 
wandered amidft maufoleums, temples, 
palaces, and cities, which boaft an 
origin, J am told, almoft coeval with 
the hiftorical account of its crea- 
tion. You will readily fuppofe that I 
refer you to Upper Egypt, and its 
everiaiting monuments; of which, if 
phyfical impoffibility has hindered the 
transfer into France, this country, and 
from hence the reft of the world, will 
be foon enriched with the moft {cienti- 
fic and luminous defcription. 

«“ Accuftomed of late to gaze with 
admiration on the accumulated trea- 
fures of Grecian fculpture, which 
at prefent decorate the mufeum of 
Paris; the Apollo of Belvidere, which 
furnifhes the higheft conception of 
majeftic beauty; the Venus of the 
Cavitol, the rival fifter of the Medi- 
cis, like a rofe half opening with the 
twilight of a beautiful morning, and 
fhrinking from the beams of the rifing 
fun; the fublime and affeciing group 
of the Laocoon, delivered up to the 
mot cruel agonies which can be felt by 
human nature, and which the great 
poet who painted the hiftory, probably 
from thefe ftatues, feems. to have 
fketched but imperfectly, compared 
with this model; accuftomed to dwell 
with deligh? on thefe monuments of 
exquifite art, which have embodied the 
faireit ideas of the beautiful and fub- 
lime, and which have been tranfmitted 
to us through fo many proftrate ages ; 
I had heard of ibifes, apifes, croco- 
diles, and hieroglyphics, with nearly 
the fame indifference and the fame 
prejudice as the Greeks themfelves, 
who boafted of their felf-creation, and 
confidered all other nations antecedent 
and cotemporary as barbarians. 

** Whatever other advantages have 
accrued, or fhall hereafter accrue to 
the world from the expedition of the 
French into Egypt, that enterprife will 
at leaft produce an intimate and entire 
acquaintance with all that is ftill in the 
polleffion of this eldeft daughter of the 
civilized globe; who, leaving to her 
younger fifters the merit of fuperior 
tafte and perfection, of which {lie her- 
felf furnifhed the models, prefents the 
rich relic§ of her early days in thofe 
ftupendous works, which, according 
to the poet, wearying time with their 
indeftructibility, will outlive, by the 
folidity of their mafs, the more beauti- 


ful, more modern, yet lefs durable, 
objects of exquifite defign and finithed 
workmanthip. 

“ It has been obferved, that the 
Egyptians facrificed to every divinity 
but the graces. The graces, indeed, do 
not fit paramount in any of their 
works; their natural port, to borrow 
an expreflion from the critic of Paradife 
Loft, is gigantic loftineis; and if they 
do not pleafe when pleafure is requir- 
ed, they never fail to aftonifh. Reli- 
gion and fcience appear to have been 
the firft objeéts of Egyptian cultiva- 
tion. Their monuments atteft, ac- 
cording to thefe republican artifts, that 
every thing in that country was made 
for gods and for kings. Five immenfe 
palaces and more than thirty temples, 
ftill fubfift. A temple was nothing 
but a great book opened to their re- 
{pect and adoration; every place was 
con{feerated to worlhip, and covered 
without and within with facred tablets 
and religiops infcriptions. Whenever 
the pious Egyptian ftood within thefe 
holy precinéts, he was furrounded by 
images, or reprefentations of the attri- 
butes of his divinities, while the dim 
religious light thrown acrofs thefe im- 
menfe matics, animated his feelings of 
devotion by thofe of awe aad terror. 

“ The ceilings of two of thofe tem- 
ples of mere recent conftruétion are 
decorated by zodiacs, reprefenting the 
heavens as they appeared four thoufand 
eight hundred years from the prefent 
time. In ancient Egypt knowledge 
and religion feem to have been in uni- 
fon; knowledge, not ignorance, was 
there the mother of devotion. Whiat- 
ever other fciences were cultivated, 
aftronomy feems to have held the firft 
place: on the porticos of every temple 
were infcribed aftronomical objects, as 
if refpect for that fublime fcience was 
inculcated as a neceflary preparation 
for performing aright the duties of re- 
ligion. 

“The French artifts boaft that no 
former traveller had obferved in the 
architecture of the Egyptians, the re- 
femblance of the columns with the dif- 
ferent produétions of nature, which 
have been followed in the minuteft de- 
tails. ‘The leaves of the nymphea cir- 
culate around the bafe; the part near 
the capital takes the form of a fheaf of 
the lotus, while in capitals of ten dif- 
ferent forts, the bud of this latter 
plant, the head of the date-tree, the 
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branches of the doum, and the flowers 
of the nelumbo, mingle together. 

“Jn their.various ftyles, it is eafy 
to perceive the points of conformity 
between the architecture of the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks, who, whilft they 
borrowed, contrary to the opinion of 
the Roman architeéi, the forms, per- 
fected them by the clegance of propor- 
tions, the grace of the details, and the 
beauty and harmony of the whole. 
‘The great characteriftic of Egyptian 
architecture is mafs and folidity ; and 
indeftructibility is the idea which cap- 
tivates the mind, while the eye fixes it- 
felf with aftonifhment on the ponde- 
rous edifice.” Vol. il. p. 165+ 





V. Memoirs of Angelus Politianus, Av- 
tius Sincerus Sannazcrivs, Petrus 
Bembus, Hieronymus Fracaforius, 
Mareus Antonius Flaminius, and the 
Amalthei. Tranflations from their 
poetical Works: and Notes and 
Obfervations concerning other li- 
terary Characters of the fifteenth 
and fixteenth Centuries. By the 
Rev. W. Parr Gkeswe tt, Cu- 
rate of Denton in Lancafhire.— 
Small 8vo. cs. Manchefter print- 
ed; Cadell and Davies, London. 





EXTRACTS. 
POLITIAN’S LITERARY LABOURS. 

“ THE labours of Politian on the 
pandects of Juftinian, his col- 
lations and corre¢tions of claflic au- 
thors, and the lefs voluminous pieces 
that are contained in his works, are 
lafting monuments of his erudition and 
induftry. But his confidence in his 
own powers feems to have been un- 
bounded; and his mind, full of ambi- 
tion, and inflamed with an ar ent 
thirft for literary glory ——* I have ever 
$ been actuated,’ fays he, * perhaps 
‘without juft grounds, but I have 
© ever been actuated by a cefire of pro- 
© ducing fomething that “ay immoria- 
* lize me. Riche rments, power, 
* and pleafur: uifles in my eftima- 
‘tion, compared with # name and re- 
* putation, which {hail turvive to the 

* late pofterity.’ 
“Par, therefore, from refting fatif 
fied with what he had already achiev- 
ed in the arena of literature, he con- 


fidered his paft works merely as pre. 
ludes to others of greater magnitude, 
The letters he addreffed to Matteo 
Corvino, king of Hungary; and Don 
Juan, king of Portugal, may be ad- 
duced as teftimonies of the truth of 
this remark.—-To the former, after 
extolling his magnificence, and the 
fplendid aétions which had diftinguifh- 
ed his reign, and teftifying his own 
defire to employ thofe talents which 
nature had given him in celebrating 
them, he thus proceeds: Who I 
‘am, or what degree of eminence I 
* potiefs among the learned, modefty 
‘induces me to wiih your Majefty 
‘ jhould learn from the information of 
‘others, rather than from myfulf.i— 
* Suffice it to fay, that by the kindnefs 
* and liberal.:y of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
*a perfon diftinguifhed for his fuperla- 
* tive talents, and among the warmeft 
admirers of your virtues, I have been 
raifed from an obicure birth, and 
humble fortune, to the degree of 
rank and diftinction I now enjoy; 
without any other recommendation 
than my literary qualifications. I 
have for a feries of years publicly 
taught at Florence, not only the La- 
tin languaye with univerfal applaufe, 
but likewile the Greek, with a repu- 
tation equal to that of the natives of 
Greece; which I’ may venture to 
affirm, has been the cafe with no 
other of the Italians, for a thoufand 
years paft—My pen has been em- 
ployed on a variety of fubjects; and, 
if I may be permitted the mention of 
a fact generally known, has procured 
me the commendations of almoft all 
the learned of the age. Thus, pre- 
fuming on your royal indulgence, I 
venture to ftate my pretenfons, with 
a franknefs that is unufual, and may 
poflibly fubje&t me to cenfure; but 
neverthelefs with that truth, which 
alone can apologize for my freedom. 
If this tender of my fervices meet 
with acceptance, J fhall be proud to 
exert what abilities I poffefs, in any 
way your wifdom may condefcend to 
preferibe: ‘and with a zeal, which I 
flatter myfelf may entitle me to your 
royal favour.—Deign then to put my 
obedience to the teft, by honouring 
me with your commands: or at leaft 
condefcend to admit of my voluntary 
exertions, on fuch topics as my own 
fancy may deem moft agreeable to 
you. Your Majefty-is at prefent en- 
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¢ gaged in founding a library, at once 
‘ magnificent, and richly furnifhed with 
‘books: I can, as occafion may re- 
‘quire, employ my pen in tranflations 
‘from the Greek language into the 
¢Latin;—or in original compofitions, 
‘which may not prove unworthy the 
‘attention of men of letters. You are 
* erecting a palace of unequalled gran- 
‘deur, and adorning your capital with 
‘ftatues of brafs and marble. The 
‘moft eminent artifts are continually 
‘engaged in fupplying you with ex- 
‘quifite paintings, and other works of 
Sart. Thefe, the Mufe of Politian can 
‘ celebrate, if it be your royal pleafure, 
‘in numbers not unworthy of fuch fub- 
* jects—He flatters himfelf he is not 
* unikilled in the art of tranfmitting to 
‘future ages, the events of your Ma- 
‘jefty’s reign, in war or peace, by the 
* well-connected page of hiftory ;—and 
‘in the language of Greece or Rome, 
‘in the flowing periods of profe, or 
‘the fublime diction of immortal fong, 
‘ of recording your praife to the lateft 
‘ pofterity.’ 

“ His letter to the king of Portugal 
is compofed of fimilar materials :— 
praife of that monarch, and a difplay of 
his own powers. He requefts to be 
appointed his hiftoriographer; and to 
be favoured with a tranfcript of the 
annals of his reign, compofed in any 
language, and without regard to accu- 
racy of ftyle; to ferve merely as a bafis 
for his own intended work. On this, 
he promifes to erect fuch a fuperftruc- 
ture, as fhall be able to withftand the 
viciffitudes of fortune and the wafte 
of ages.—The offer of Politian was ac- 
cepted; and the Portuguefe monarch, 
in his anfwer, engages to furnifh him 
with the requifite documents as foon 
as poffible. 

* Politian could not, however, efcape 
the cenfures of perverfe or invidious 
critics. By fome he was accufed of 
plagiarifm. Others, while they were 
conftrained to acknowledge his erudi- 
tion, found fault with his ftyle; and 
termed hima ‘ mere /olderer of obfolete 
‘words.’ To the latter charge, Poli- 
tian anfwers in general, ‘J have never 
‘ventured to introduce into my com- 
‘ pofition any terms, 

* Cindutis non exaudita Cethegis : 
‘nor do I follow any, but the beit au- 
‘thorities. But I am not cre of thofe, 
* who would fuffer the Latin language 
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‘ to fink, in a great meafure, into ob- 
‘ livion, through a filly fear of employ- 
‘ing any word, or form of expreffions 
‘ which has not hitherto been in gene- 
‘ral ufe”’ ‘To Bartholemzus Scala in 
particular, he replies, ‘ Si que cuique 
* obvia fint, ea tantum nofler fermo re 
© cipiat: nullé magis quam tabellionum 
‘ lingua utemur:’ alluding farcaftically 
to Scala’s office of fecretary to the re- 
public. 

“ The inquifitive reader will be much 
gratified with the perufal of the original 
letters of thefe learned difputants; 
and not lefs with thofe of a more 
friendly de‘cription, which patfed be- 
tween Politian and Paulus Cortefius. 
Politian, on this occafion, expreffes 
his diflike of fervile imitation, and 
afferts his own claim to the merit of 
originality, in terms to the following 
effect: ‘1 hear you approve of no ftyle 
‘of compofition, the language and 
‘periods of which are not perfectly 
*Ciceronian (nifi qui lineamenta Cice- 
‘ ronis efingat). For my own part, I 
* find the countenance of a bull, ora 
‘lion, infinitely lefs contemptible than 
‘ that of an ape; though the latter has 
* more refemblance of the human fpe- 
‘cies. Even of thofe authors who 
‘rank higheft for eloquence, each has 
‘a ftyle peculiar to himfelf, as Seneca 
‘remarks. Quintilian indulges a very 
* juft pleafantry, at the expenfe of cers 
‘tain perfons, who fancied themfelveg 
‘ nearly related to Cicero, becaufe they 
* had contrived to round a period with 
“the words, “ effé videatur.’ You 
‘know how Horace exclaims againft 
* the fervile herd of imitators. In my 
‘ eflimation, they refemble parrots, or 
‘ daws; that are taught to articulate 
‘ words, of which they know not the 
‘ meaning.—The compofitions of fuck 
*perfons are without animation or 
‘energy, and difplay neither feeling 
‘nor genius: they are replete with 
‘dulneis and infipidity, as void of 
‘ meaning, as they are deftitute of true 
‘tafte. “ Your ftyle is not that of 
‘ Cicero,” it may be faid.—Perhaps 
‘not, nor am I Cicero:—but I appre- 
‘hend my ftyle is my own.’ 

“ That Politian had, occafionally, 
ecclefiaftical duties of an active nature 
to difcharge, appears from his own 
account. He accufes himfclf of a na- 
tural propenlity to indolence. He alfa 
laments the mifapplication of much of” 

his 
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his time, which he was compelled to 
beitow on trifies, and in fatisfying the 
petty requefts of the impertinent and 
obtrulive. ‘Does any want a 
€for the hilt of his fword, or a pofy 
* for a ring; a memento for his bed- 

chamber, or a device for his filver 
¢veffels, or even his earth+n-ware ; all 
‘run to Politian: fo ‘that there is 
¢fcarcely a wall which I ha 
¢ like a {nail, befmeared with the efi 
«fions of my brain. One teafes me 
¢ for catches and glees for a bacchana- 
«lian party: another for a grave dif- 
‘courte, adapted to fome particular 
¢folemnity; a third wants a lament- 
‘able diity for a ferenade; and a 
¢fourth a licentious bailad for 
€ nival, ‘his fool tells me his love- 
€ perp slexi Kitics, which f fit like a fool to 
‘hear. Another wifhes for a fymboi, 
€which, while it is perfectly intelli- 
‘ible to his _miftrefs, may ferve only 
© to perplex the curiofity of others. I 
6 pals by the unfeafonable garrulity of 
« pedants; the impertinences of poct- 
Saffers, Who are in the conftant habit 
‘of admiring their own productions. 
¢Thefe are the plagues I am duly 
© compelled to endure; betides the in- 
© terruptions I meet with in my walks 
abroad, from the lower clais of the 
$ inhabitants of this city, and its vici- 
‘ 
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nity, who drag me through the fireets 

on their coricerns, dike an nox p y the nef.’ 
“If we may a Politian’s ac- 
count of himiéelf, it at leait evinces 
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URSINUS, A YOUNG LITE- 
PRODIGY 

us to Picus of Mirandula. 
®RELY with you had 
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of Paulus Urfinus, who isa gentleman 
not only of ditinguifhed military cele. 
brity. but partial to letters, and lite- 
rary fociety. He has a child of the 
name of Fabius, a youth of eleven 
years of age, of fingular beauty and 
endowments. His fine. auburn. hair 
falls graccfully on his thoulders. He 
has an eye tparkiing with intellige ACE, 
an open countenar ces a | rion cles 





gantly formed, and a mo nt 
c arriage, which inclines a Lille to the 
m on, ary. When the party had taken 
their feats, this child was defired to 
accompany fome perfons ¢ of {kill, in 
finging f feveral airs fet to mafic; which 


he did with fo melodious a voice, that 
tor m y own — Thiftened wi ith ecftacy- 

afte rds recited an heroic poem 
y pupil Piero de Mediciy 
of his own enauien for that it really 
was fo, and not the work of another 
(as I at firh fufpected), I had after- 
wards an opportunity of afcertaining 
by indubitable evidence. And what 
kind of a compofition do you think it 
was? Really fuch an one as I myfelf 
fhould not need to be afhamed of. His 
tones were not merely thofe proper to 
reading, nor altogether modulated as 
in finging; but formed by a pleafing 
inflection of voice between both. As 
the fubject required, they were uni- 
form or varied, with exact regard to 
connexion and paufe ;-—acute or grave 5 
—ealy or emphatical s—quick or flow : 
yet always correct,—always diftinét,— 
alwrys agreeable. His ation was nci- 
ther indolent and unanimated, nor yet 
bold and forward: you would have 
vowed another little Rofcius ftood be- 
f, ep 
t 











you. He was fuddenly requefted 
) the verfe into profe, and repeat 
the fame the ny hts unconfined by mea- 
fure. ‘ly, after a fhort in- 
terval of confideration, he began again, 
in a manner perfectly unaffuming 5 and 
d to hear from his 
flow of expreffion fo 
riates as the pen {el- 
Are you already fur- 
priled? You will be itil! more fo with 
what followed. The boy had com- 
pleted this tafk, and was ordered to 
take food ftanding; for fuch is his 
conftant m, Aiter the firft re- 
move, I was requefted to propofe fub- 
jects to hima for epittolary compofition 5 
—as many as I pleafed;— on which 
he was to dictate, extempore, to feve- 
ral amanucufes at once. I mentioned 
only 
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only five: not willing to bear too hard 
upon the child; though he engagingly 
infifted on more. But the fubjects I 
felected on this occafion, were of a 
nature fo various arid novel, and fome 
of them fo ludicrous, that I am con- 
vinced he could not have been pre- 
vioully a pe for them. Imme- 
diately five perfons, with pens, ink, 
and paper, placed themfelves in order, 
to write as he fhould dictate. The boy, 
ftanding in a confpicuous fituation, 
fixes his eyes modeftly on the ground, 
and paufes a moment ; then raifing his 
head, dictates a few words to the per- 
fon who fits higheft; makes a fign to 
the fecond, and gives him inftructions 
on a different fubje& ; and proceeds in 
like manner with the reft, down to the 
loweft: then returning to the firft, fo 
fills up every chafm, and conneéts the 
fufpended thread of his argument, that 
nothing appears difcordant or dif- 
jointed; and at the fame inftant, who 
would have thought it? he finifhes the 
five letters. Afterwards we rode out 
to fee the combatants in the Giofra ; 
and amongft them Piero de Medici my 
charge. On this occafion an accident 
happened that greatly difcompofed 
me; but on reflection, ferved to con- 
firm me in the belief that this was no 
ordinary child. Young Fabius was 
carried by a beautiful and fpirited pal- 
frey, of which he is uncommonly fond: 
on this he bounded over the field, and 
expatiated at pleafure; now urging it 
to full fpeed; now wheeling about, 
with as much dexterity as fpirit. He 
happened to be near me, liftening with 
eagernefs to my literary bagatelles, 
which had deeply arrefted his atten- 
tion; when, on a fudden his horfe 
ftumbling againft an impediment in 
the way, came down upon his young 
rider. The child uttered a ithyiek: 
The fervants haftened with all fpeed, 
each eager to relieve him in this alarm- 
ing crifis; one of whom, difmounting 
too precipitately, unfortunately frac- 
tured his leg. All was alarm and cou- 
fufion: for my own part, I remained 
ftupified with horror. The father ar- 
tives, admonifhes the child not to be 
alarmed; the latter no fogner per- 
ceived him to be prefent, than, which 
I confidered as a ftrong proof of a 
noble fpirit, he entirely ceafed all com- 
plaints and exclamations ; and only ree 
quefted they would proceed with gen- 
tlenefg and caution, left the horfe, in 
» Vou. Vi—No. XLIZ. 
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the violence of his ‘efforts to rife, fhould 
injure him more feverely. The girths 
were cut as the creature lay, and 
young Fabius was at length drawn 
from under him, and reftored in fafety 
to his trembling friends ; but fo chafed 
with the accident, that it became ad- 
vifable to convey him home. For my 
own part, I faund my fpirits fo much 
fluttered, that I left the ipectacle and 
came home alfo; fcarcely able to per- 
fuade myfelf that the child was fafe ; 
and terrified almoft to death with the 
impreflion this alarming circumftance 
had made on my imind. 

“ Such is one day’s hiftory of young 
Fabius Urfinus: who, if he lives to 
complete the meafure of his days 
(which God grant he may), and per- 
feveres in the path of renown, as he 
has begun, will, I venture to predict, 
prove fuch a perfon as the preient age 
glories in confidering you; that is to 
fay, one whom, for his admirable qua- 
lities and attainments, mankind muft 
unite to venerate as fomething more 
thanhuman. Adieu.” P. 84. 
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EXTRACTS. 


“ THOUGH in my attack on the 
¢ Purfuits of Literature’ I had intended 
principally to convey my own thoughts 
on a greater variety of fubjects than 
any other fingle opportunity afforded ; 
yet my attention not being fully under- 
ftood, has injured the fale of my book, 
and prevented that extenfive circula- 
tion which all opinions deferve re- 
lating to the peace and happinefs of 
mankind: on this account I have been 
induced to alter my defign, and leave 
the blunders, the quotations, the ego- 
tifm, the impudence, and malevolence 
of the § Purfuits of Literature,’ in that 
oblivion to which the public feems 
how to have configned that book and 
its anonymous author, and to make no 
further nfe of him, than as the means 
of conveying my fentiments on many 
important topics, on which we moft 
completely and effentially differ.” P.1. 


AKENSIDE. 


« ¢] WILL add here, that if any 
* young man of genius, claffical learn- 
*ing, and poetical ardour, would pre- 
©fent the world with a Greek tranfla- 
‘tion of Akenfide’s “ Hymn to the 
* Naiads,”” and fubmit it to the cor- 
* rection of an experienced Greek {cho- 
‘ lar before publication, he might efta- 
“ blith a Jearned and honourable repu- 
* tation for himfalf, and add another 
*compoftion worthy of Homer or 
* Callimachus.’ p.1gt. Yet they had 
better let the Hymna to the Naiads 
alone; it is Greek already, in its my- 
thology, its imagery, and turn of fen- 
timent. A poem of more beautiful 
expreffion, more exquifite delicacy of 
feeling, and more harmonious mea{ure, 
does not exift in our language, the 
Lycidas of Milton alone excepted: yet 
ene of thele, the unfeeling Johnion 
has coarfely derided, and the other he 
has paffed by in filence. To fay thata 
tranflation of the Hymn to the Naiads 
might refemble Homer or Callimachus 
indifferently, is to fay, that thefe two 
poets are like each other: they have 
both written hymns to the gods, it is 
tre, but in a very different ftyle; fo 
that their refemblance is pretty much 


the fame as Fluellen’s comparifon bee 
tween Alexander and Harry of Mon. 
mouth. (Vide Henry V.) In the fir 
place, their language is different ; for 
though the Greek language has changed 
lefs than any other in the fame {pace of 
time, yet 7oo years will make great 
alterations in any language, and this 
was nearly the fpace between thefe 
two poets. They are both admirable 
in their kind, yet no more like each 
other than an old man and a man in 
the vigour of youth. Homer is dif- 
fufely narrative, fimple, familiar, de. 
{criptive, and fometimes tedious; Cal< 
limachus is concifely fublime, forcible, 
pathetic, artificial, and impreffive ; and 
whoever wifhes to be convinced of 
this, need only read the two hymns 
which they have written moft nearly on 
the fame fubject; that of Homer to 
Apollo, and thofe of Callimachus to 
Apollo and Delos: Homer fings the 
hiftory of the god, Callimachus his 
praifes ; the one is all nature, the other 
all art: fo much for their refemblance. 
Akenfide is like neither of them ex- 
actly ; he has more fentiment than Ho- 
mer, and lefs fublimity than Callima- 
chus; his compound epithets he has 
borrowed from the Greeks, but his are 
lefs expreffive than theirs; in harmony 
of numbers he is little their inferior, 
but in elegant and appropriate diction 
he is below them, inafmuch as Greek 
is inferior to Englifh: for his ufe of 
heathen mythology, he has been blamed 
by many taftelefs lovers of propriety, 
who forget that the names of the hea- 
then deities are but names for the pro- 
perties of human nature, or the opera- 
tions of the univerfe. Akenfide has 
neither the concife fublimity of Calli- 
machus, nor the pleafing prolixity of 
Homer: he fings of humbler deities 
than they did, and his ftrain is fuited 
to his fubjeét: as the Naiads are the 
fources of health, decency, and com- 
fort, the ftyle in which he celebrates 
their praifes is pure, equable, and cle- 
gant, lefs fimple than Homer, yet more 
humble than Callimachus. The other 
works of this author are all admirable, 
but his Pleafures of Imagination is that 
on which his fame principally depends ; 
it is one of the fineft poems in our lan- 
guage, not merely in its poetical exe- 
cution, but in its moral tendency: it 
is meant to exalt the finer feelings of 
the foul to the perception of moral 
pleafure, and lead them from tafte to 

virtue. 
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virtue. The fublime and refined fyf- 
tem of Plato is the fource of the au- 
thor’s fentiments ; but they are arrayed 
in charms which even Plato failed to 
give them; and had he lived to fee 
them fo adorned, he muft, in this in- 
ftance at leaft, have relaxed his feve- 
rity againft poets. It conveys, in every 
line, the moft refined and exalted ideas; 
it glows throughout with the love of 
elegance, proportion, and harmony ; 
y¢t all thefe are fubfervient to the fen- 
timents of virtue and liberty. Whether 
his fyftem is true or not, I will not 
venture to decide; that it is grand and 
beautiful, no one will deny: to me it 
feems that imagination has added to 
the charms of truth, and deduced it 
from an origin, at leaft doubtful, yet 
certainly fublime. Though this great 
poet was my townfman, I have fre- 
quently attempted, without fuccefs, 
to acquire fome information of his 
early hiftory ; nothing more is known 
of him than Johnfon and Hawkins 
have related, and one anecdote which 
the diligent hiftorian of our native 
town has recorded, in his Remarks on 
popular Antiquities. That, after him, I 
have failed to acquire any thing new 
on a fubjeét on which he appears to 
have taken much pains, is not to be 
wondered: the truth is, our poet was 
little thought of in his own town; he 
left it early ; for poetry and commerce 
have no connexion: and after he had 
left it, his friends probably thought no 
more of him; they were low people, 
and could not be fuppofed able to 
appreciate his worth: yet he has left a 
name behind him which has illuftrated 
the place of his birth, and put to 
fhame his dull cotemporaries ; for of 
all thofe who inhabited the town in 
his lifetime, perhaps not one is now 
remembered. Such is the pre-eminence 
which genius can beftow.’”? P. 18. 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


 ¢ THIS is the warning voice which 
"fhould be heard, and heard aloud in 
‘affemblies frequent and full, in all 
‘churches and in all cathedrals; but 
* chief in thofe twin-fifters of learning, 
sd the univerfities of England, Oxford 
‘and Cambridge, which can be fup- 
‘ ported on thofe principles alone, on 
‘which they were founded, and by 
‘which they have flourifhed.’ p. 192. 
As the univerfitics were founded on 
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Roman Catholic principles, and have 
fince been adapted to a Proteftant efta- . 
blifhment, it is to be hoped they will 
ftill keep pace with the fpirit of the 
times, and be ready to accede to what- 
ever change the ftate, in its wifdom, 
may think beft fuited for the increafe 
of virtue and happinefs : whenever that 
time comes, I have no doubt its re- 
verend teachers will yield, with that 
due fubmiffion which becomes Chrif- 
tian minifters, to the will of the fupe- 
rior powers. No one will deny, that 
the defects of our two univerfities, 
as places of education for public life, 
are many and great ; yet notwithftand- 
ing the unrefuted remonftrances of in- 
dividuals, they ftill remain unreformed, 
owing to that dread of innovation 
which has poffeffed all the privileged 
claffes of fociety, and blinded them to 
their true intereft. The evils complained 
of have been frequently enumerated ; 
I will not attempt to do more than re- 
peat them ; yet every revival of the fub- 
ject may make it more evident. In 
places where great numbers of young 
men, in the heat and vigour of youth, 
are collected together, it is almoft im- 
poffible to prevent fome irregularities, 
and many follies. Yet ftill it behoves 
thofe who are concerned in their edu- 
cation, to leflen, as much as poffible, 
the temptations to vice, to correct the 
effects of the more dangerous paffions, 
and to ftrengthen the motives to moral 
and intellectual improvement ; yet in- 
ftead of this, a bundle of obfolete fta- 
tutes fupplies the place of effective 
regulations; the means of inftruction 
are few, and the temptations to idle- 
nefs are many and frequent: frivolous 
ceremonies are more regirded than 
moral duties, wealth and rank are 
more honoured than virtue and know- 
ledge. The want of public examina- 
tions is feverely felt in many colleges, 
for they are the only means of bring- 
ing forth what young men know, and 
the beft inducement to add to their 
ftores; but thefe examinations fhould 
be fuited to all capacities, and on fub- 
jects generally ufefvl, neither too fim- 
ple, nor too difficult, and adapted to 
the different propenfities of thofe for 
whom they are intended : for this pur- 
pofe, young menought not to be kept at 
a diftance from their tutors; at prefent 
thefe gentlemen are much too ftiff and 
referved. Artificial dignity may fuer 
from too near an infpection, from too 
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great a familiarity; but true dignity 
can never be lefiened by intimacy, 
while it preferves a proper decorum. 
A fimilarity of purfuits is a. bond of 
union with all ages and all degrees. At 
prefent young men are left too much 
together ; the company of their tutors, 
if they knew how to be familiar with- 
out lofing reipect, might frequently 
reftrain them from vicious indulgences, 
and give fupport and affiftance in many 
virtuous purfuits: at leaft there are 
many who, I am certain, might have 
been fo preferved trom vice and indo- 
lence. Another great evil, in both 
our univerfities, is the little attention 
Ahat is paid, in moit colleges, to the 
election of fellows, of thofe who are 
to be the future guardians of our 
youth: wherever this right belongs to 
the fociety, they are bound by the 
fttricteit obligation, by the will of their 
founder, to elect the moft worthy and 
fufficient ; yet for all this, I am forry 
to fay, and I fay it from a painful 
knowledge of the fa¢t, that this is very 
little attended to: for fome men are 
elected, merely becaufe they are good 
companions ; others, becaufe they fhow 
an accommodating difpofition, and are 
not likely to difturb the affairs of the 
college, that is, endeavour to recall it 
to its original principles: others are 
chofen becaufe they are connected, by 
intereft or relationfhip, with the leaders 
of the fociety; others again, becaufe 
they are mere ciphers ; others, becaufe 
they are next in feniority, where the 
focicty with to avoid the trouble of a 
contcit; and others, becaufe they are 
good mathematicians; but few, very 
few indeed, becanfe they are men qua- 
lified by their morals, their manners, 
and their knowledge, to be the inftruc- 
tors of youth: yet this is a facred 
truft, and not to be conferred lightly. 
In every fociety, therefore, where men 
are elected with any view to this em- 
ployment, for all certainly are not, it 
is the indifpenfable duty of their elec- 
tors, to confider whether their moral 
and intelleGtual endowments enable 
them, with zeal, affection, and fteadi- 
nef, to preferve, in the moft dangerous 
periods of their lives, the unformed 
youth committed to their vigilance, 
from the fnares and temptations to 
which they are expofed. Asan ardent 
admirer of thofe inftitutions, which 
were at firft founded with the nobleft 
defign, and with the moft liberal mu- 


nificence, I have ventured to offer a 
few remarks on the means of preferv. 
ing them from that fweeping devafta, 
tion which will probably one day overs 
take them, if they are found wanting 
in the great purpofes for which they 
were intended, for they can finally be 
preferved only by their own intrinfig 
worth.” P. 22. 


— 
JOHNSON AND PARR, 


“ ¢] HAVE been mifunderftood, 
‘J hold up none of Dr. Parr’s /e/qui- 
‘ pedalia verba to ridicule; it is his 
‘ verbiage and phrafeology which I re- 
‘ probate. It would be ndiculous, in- 
‘deed, to compare the birmingham 
$ Door with Dr. Samuel Johnfon. I 
‘am not his biographer. It is not his 
¢ life, but his writings, which I criticife,’ 
p. 219. The refemblance between Dr. 
Parr and Dr, Johnfon has been per- 
ceived by many who are not very par- 
tial to either: there are the fame fefs 
quipedalian words to be found in both 
writers; the fame ae 4 of diction, 
the fame inverfion of the language: 
they have equally contributed to with- 
draw us from that fimplicity which 
Addifon and Middleton had taught us 
to admire, and difguifed the poverty 
and repetition of their ideas under a 
heavy load of words. Johnfon has 
taught us nothing new; he has put 
the common topics of inftruction into 
a new drefs, but he has made no dif- 
coveries either in fcience or morality: 
he was, therefore, not a man of genius, 
but of talents; for genius invents, 
talents only arrange, difpofe, and mo- 
dify, adorn, compare, and compound; 
genius is the lot of few, talents fall to 
the fhare of many, in different pro- 
portions and degrees; fome men are 
born to create knowledge, others to 
acquire it, and teach what they have 
learnt: Johnfon had not the erudition 
of Parr, nor has Parr all the wifdom 
of Johnfon; nor do we find in either 
of them that wifdom which lays down 
principles, but that which developes 
them : there is in both the fame fpirit 
of domineering, the fame impatience 
of contradiction, the fame blind at- 
tachment to their own belief: the one 
has the prejudices of a Tory, the other, 
of a Whig; but as the latter are more 
liberal than the former, they. are lefs 
difgufting, yet equally averfe to im- 
provement beyond their own ideas of 

right; 
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right; there is in both the fame cre- 
dulity, the fame fufceptibility of being 
flattered: the one was impofed on by 
the Cock Lane ghoft, the other by the 
Shakfpeare manufcripts. Inthe powers 
ef argument Dr. Parr is certainly not 
inferior to his mighty predeceffor, and, 
in ftrength of language, he is always 
his equal; yet it is to be lamented, that 
he has watted his time and his talents 
on fubjects infinitely beneath him, 
though he has contrived to introduce 
incidentally, many paffages which dif- 
play the full ftrength of his powers, on 
fubjects which call for the fulleft ex- 
ertion of the moft enlarged intellect, 
and intereft the feelings of all ranks: 
yet even thefe are in danger of being 
loft to pofterity, for few readers, in 
future times, will think of looking for 
politics or morality in a Sequel to a 
printed Paper, or a Statement of Facts, 
&c. This it is which fets Parr below 
Johnfon; he has never exerted his 
powers directly on any fubject of im- 
portance; there is only one book 
which will fave him from being for- 
gotien, his Tracts by Warburton: 
there indeed he has difplayed the full 
extent of hjs powers, and exhaufted 
the languagé in terms of cauftic feve- 
rity, in bitin: of reproof, and dig- 
nity of fenflment: yet even here we 
are only amufed by an attack on an 
individual, and not improved by any 
developement of general principles. 
That Dr. Parr has not wnitten with 
the fimplicity of Addifon, is no more 
to be objected to him as a fault, than 
that an oak is not a poplar or a plane ; 
and if excellence in writing is not re- 
{trained to one fpecies, he deferves the 
praife of having exalted that in which 
he has written to its greateft pitch. 
Thofe men who are delighted with the 
fimplicity of Addifon, it will certainly 
not pleafe; but thofe who admire 
fomething more animating and more 
impreflive, it will not fail to delight. 
Dr, Parr’s fingularity confifts more in 
the arrangement than the choice of his 
words; he has not always the pom- 
pous terms of Johnfon, but who will 
deny that he often imitates him ? There 
is in both the fame dilation of ideas, 
the fame yerbofity, the fame inverfion 
of the language in forced and awkward 
fentences; there are, however, on the 
whole, more points in which they re- 
femble each other than in which they 
differ. Qur author has only compared 
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the nature of their works, not their 

merits as writers. ‘ What has Dr. 

¢ Payr written?’ is a fair queftion; but 

we ought alfo to afk, how he has writ- 

ten. ‘ A fermon or two, rather long?’ 

does this detract from the merits of a 

fermon, or fay of it all it deferves? 

‘A Latin preface to Bellendenas (ra- 

‘ ther long too), containing a cento of 
‘ Latin and Greek expreffions applied 

‘to political fubjects.’? Is this a ju 

character of the happy ingenuity with 

which claffical quotations are applied to 
modern events? with which learning, 
the moft minute and exteniive, is render- 
ed fubfervient to politics, and ancient 
writers defcribe living characters. It is 
a work of unrivalled learning, memory, 
and brilliancy. ‘ Another preface to 
‘fome Englifh tracts:’ this is no cha- 
racter of that preface, which is cer- 
tainly the fineft philippic in the lan- 
guage. And two or three pamphlets 
* about his own private quarrels.’ If 
any of his readers can fufler their judg- 
ment to be mifled by fuch empty affer- 
tions, they muft be more inclined than 
they ought to be to take epinions upon 
truft. A more unfair attempt was never 
made to bias the public againft a great 
man; for without faying a word of 
the merits of his writings, he has en- 
deavoured to make it believed, that 
they are worthy of little notice or re- 
gard. In the enumeration of Dr. Parr’s 
works, the author has, with his ufual 
want of candour, omitted to mention 
that which does him moft credit, by 
its language, fpirit, and fentiments; I 
mean the Letter to the Diffenters of 
Birmingham, from a Citizen of Ireno- 
polis; which, though it does not bear 
his name, has never been difowned by 
the Doctor or his friends. 

«“ ¢ Dr. Parr publifhed at Birming- 
‘ham what he called “ A printed Pa- 
‘per;”’ and after that, “ A Sequel to 
‘a printed Paper,” a very large pam- 
¢ phlet, de omni feidili, as ufual.’ p. 221. 
This is a proof that our author has 
either intentionally mifreprefented Dr. 
Parr, or never read his works; for it 
was not the Do¢tor who publifhed a 
printed paper, but as the title ex- 
preffes, a Sequel to a printed Paper, 
written by another perfon. It is even 
ridiculous to fuppofe, that he wrote 
both the Paper and the Sequel, to 
which it is an anfwer. As to all that 
wafte of learning which the gentleman 
has employed to ridicule Dr. Parr, or 
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perhaps to gratify his own vanity, it is 
ufelefs to either purpofe ; it is trifling 
and ridiculous, and has neither humour 
nor vivacity.” P. 36. 


EPIC POETRYs 


“¢ HE gave the public a long quarto 
* volume of epic verfes, Yoan of Arc, 
* written, as he fays in the preface,-in 
§ fix weeks.” p. 353. There are three 
epic poems in the world, and thcre 
will never be another. Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton, need fear no future rivals. 
All the receipts of the critics have never 
yet produced an epic poet; they may 
enable others to judge of their merits ; 
they may direct the efforts of genius, 
but they can never fupply the want of 
it; for poetry is the gift of nature, 
rules are the refult of art. The great 
fault of modern epic poetry, is the fre- 
quent appearance of the poet, particu- 
larly in drawing charaéters. Homer 
never draws a character; Voltaire never 
introduces a hero without giving his 
own opinion of him; fo that he no 
longer writes a poem but ahiftory. A 
painter, who, at the bottom of his 
picture, fhould write the character or 
paffion he meant to exprefs, muft be 
thought ridiculous; and a poet is no 
lefs fo, who does not Icave the charac- 
ters of his heroes to be drawn by the 
reader. An epic poet ought to repre- 
fent the man, not to defcribe him; 
and if his language and animation are 
not fufficient to fet his charaéters be- 
fore us, it is in vain he attempts to 
Jabour them ; the i!lufion is deftroyed ; 
and, inftead of a poet, he becomes 
only an hiftorian. This diftinction will 
be found to apply conftantly.”  P.97. 





VIN. Jndian Antiquities; or Differ- 
tations, relative to the ancient 
geographical Divifions, the pure 
Svitem of primeval Theology, the 
grand Code of civil Laws, the ori- 
ginal Form of Government, the 
widely extended Commerce, and the 
various and profound Literature of 
Hindoftan: compared throughout 
with the Religion, Laws, Govern- 
ment, and Literature, of Perfta, 
Egypt, and Greece. The whole 
intended a¢ introductory to, and 
iliufrative of, the Hiftory of Hin- 
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doftan, upon a tomprehenfive 


Seale. Vol. VII. and final. 8vo. 
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1, QPHE Peacock Mogul Throne, in- 
crufted with Diamonds. 
2. Sani, or the Planet Saturn, encircled 


with a Ring, formed of Serpents. 
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EXTRACTS. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF 
COINED MONEY. 


“ THE firft commerce of mankind 
was carried on without the medium of 
any money, ftamped or unftamped: it 
fimply confifted in the barter of one 
commodity for another, according to 
the refpective wants of the parties con- 
cerned init. The greater or lefs ur- 
gency of the want, in general, fixed 
the higher or inferior price of the com- 
modity ; but the eye was often the fole 
judge, and quantity the chief rule of 
determining. There is a curious ac- 
count in Cofmas, called Indicopleuttes, 
of the ancient mode of carrying on 
traffic between the inhabitants of Axu- 
ma, the capital of Aéthiopia, and the 
natives of Barbaria, a region of Africa 
near the fea-coaft, where were gold- 
mines, which will give us a tolerable 
idea of this primitive kind of com- 
merce. ‘Every other year,’ fays he, 
“a caravan of merchants, to the num- 
‘ber of five hundred, fets off from 
* Axuma to traffic with the Barbarians 
‘for gold. They carry with them cat- 
‘tle, falt, and iron, to barter for that 
* gold. Upon their arrival at the mines, 
‘they encamp on a particular fpot, 
* and expofe their cattle, with the falt 
‘and iron, to the view of the natives. 
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‘The Barbarians approach the mart, 
‘ bringihg with them {mall ingots of 
‘ gold ; and, after furveying the articles 
«expofed to fale, place on or near the 
‘animal, falt, or iron, which they 
‘with to purchafe, one or more of 
‘the ingots, and then retire to a place 
‘ at fome diftance. The proprietor of 
‘the article, if he thought the gold 
‘ fufficient, took it up and went away; 
*and the purchafer alfo fecured and 
‘carried away the commodity he de- 
‘fired. If the gold was not deemed 
‘ fufficient, the Axumite let it remain 
‘ affixed to the article, till either more 
‘ingots were added to {fatisfy the full 
‘demand for it, or the firft offered 
‘taken away. Their total ignorance 
‘of each other’s language rendered 
‘this filent mode neceflary, and the 
* whole buiinefs terminated in five days, 
‘ when the Axumite caravan departed 
*‘homewards, a journey of not lefs 
‘than fix months *.’ In thefe com- 
pacts, however, the eye muft often 
have been deceived; and the bulk of 
an article was not always the proper 
criterion of its worth, fince fome ar- 
ticles of great magnitude were of tri- 
fling value, while otheis of inferior bulk 
were inthe higheft eftimation. It was 
alfo impoffible, in many inftances, to 
divide, without fpoiling, the commo- 
dity in requeft, according to the pro- 
portion fuited to the mutual wants and 
ability of the buyer and feller. It 
became abfolutely neceffary, therefore, 
to have recourfe to fome general me- 
dium in commerce, and that medium 
varied according to the produce of the 
country in which it was carried on. 
In fome it confifted of fhells, in others 
of cocoa-nuts, in others of leather or 
paper; fo that, if the reader will ex- 
cute the joke, we fee a paper-currency 
was eftablifhed in the earlieft ages. Such 
was the firft rude money, a word 
which explains itfelf, being derived to 
us from moneta, fince it advijed one of 
the price of an article. 

*‘ The cowries, or white thells, at 
this day ufed as currency in India, and 
the {mall Siamefe coins, in form re- 
fembling »uts, are, in all probability, 
relics of this ancient ufage before metals 
were fo generally adopted as the re- 
prefentative figns of the value of ar- 
ticles of commerce. It was the beauty, 
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firmnefs, and durability of metals, 
that occafioned them to be fo adopted, 
but it was many ages before they were 
ftamped with any impreffion deicrip- 
tive of their weight or value. It was 
the cuftom of the merchant, as in fact 
is ftill practifed in China, to carry a 
certain portion of gold or filver into 
the market, and having previoufly 
furnifhed himfelf with proper inftru- 
ments and fcales, he cut off and weigh- 
ed out, before the vender of the com- 
modity wanted, as many pieces as were 
proportioned to the purchafe of it. The 
great inconvenience and delay occa- 
fioned by this mode of carrying on, 
commerce, foon induced the merchant 
to bring with him pieces of meney, 
already portioned out, of different 
weights and value, and ftamped with 
the marks neceflary to diftinguifli them, 
There is very great reafon to believe 
that the earlieft coins ftruck were ufed 
both as weights and money; and in- 
deed this circumftance is in part 
proved by the very names of certain 
of the Greek and Roman coins: thus 
the Attic mina and the Roman fibre 
equaily fignify a pound ; and the crarng 
of the Greeks, fo called from weigé- 
ing, is decifive as to this point. ‘The 
Jewith fhekel was alfo a weight as well 
as a coin, three thoufand fhekels, ac- 
cording to Arbuthnot, being equal in 
weight and value to one talent ft. 
This is the oldeft coin of which we any 
where read; for it occurs in Genclis, 
ch. xxiii. v. 16, and exhibits dire 
evidence againft thofe who date the 
firft coinage of money fo low as the 
time of Creefus or Darius; it being 
there exprefsly faid, that Abraban: 
weighed to Ephron four hundred Jackels of 
Silver, current money with the merchasi:. 
“ Having confidered the origin and 
high antiquity of coined money, we 
proceed to confider the ffarp or ix- 
refion which the firt money bore. 
air primitive race of men being flicp- 
herds, and their wealth confifting in 
their catfle, in which Abraham is Said 
to have been rich, when, for greate: 
convenience metals were fubitituted 
for the commodity itfelf, it was natural 
for the reprefentative fign to bear im- 
preffed the object which it reprefent- 
ed; and thus accordingly the carlici 
coins were ftamped with the figure o4 


* « Vide Cofmas Indic. p..138, et feq.” 
t “ Arbuthnot on ancient Coins, p. 39.” 
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an ox or /heep. For proof that they 
actually did thus imprefs them, we 
can again appeal to the high authority 
of feripture ; for there we are informed 
that Jacob bought a parcel of a field 
for an hundred pieces of moncy. Genefisy 
ch. xxxiil. v. 19. The original Hes 
brew term, tranflated pieces of money, is 
kefitoth, which fignifies /dés, with the 
figure of which the metal was doubt- 
lefs ftamped. We have a fecond in- 
ftance of this practice in the ancient 
Greek coin, denominated Bes, the ox ; 
and we meet with a third in the old 
brafs coins of Rome (whence I before 
obferved the public treafury was call- 
ed zrarium ), ftamped, before that city 
began to ufe gold and filver money, 
with the figure of a /Seep, whence the 
Latin name pecunia. Signatum eft notis 
pecudum 3 unde et pecunia appellatat. 

In procefs of time, when empires 
were formed, and men crowded into 
cities, coins came to be impreffed with 
different devices, allufive either to the 
hiftory of its founder, fone remarkable 
event in the hiftory of the nation, 
their accidental fituation, or the pre- 
dominant devotion of the country. 
Thus the fhekel of the Jews had 
Aaron’s rod budding, with a fmoking 
cenfer. The Tyrians-had their petra 
ambrofiz, and ferph ntine emblems. 
The Athenian coins bore imprefled an 
owl, and Pallas. The maritime race, 
who inhabited the Peloponnefus, hada 
teftudo, or fhell, as their fymbol; the 
Perfians, practifed in the ufe of the 
bow, an archer, which is the conftant 
device on the darics; the Theffalians, 
a horfe; the Byzantines, fituated on 
the Thracian Bofphorus, a do}phin 
twifted about a trident. 

“ Although I have combated the 
idea of the Lydian or Perfian money 
being the firft that was ever coined, I 
am induced, by the general and united 
atteftation of ancient claflical writers 
perfely to acquictce in the judgment 
of medallifts, that the coins of thofe 
nations were the firft {tamped with the 
efligies of the reigning prince; and 
the priority of coining money is, with 
great propriety and probabili ty, affign- 
ed to Croefus, the wealthieft monarch 
of Afia, when his capital was invaded 
and taken by Cyrus, who forbore to 
plunder that rich city, on the exprefs 
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condition, that both the monatch and 
the inhabitants fhould, without’ re- 
ferve, bring forth their whole amafled 
wealth, which muft have amounted t6 
a prodigious and almoft incalculable 
fum. This conqueft gave the Perfians, 
who were before an indigent people, 
without any gold or filver currency, 
and pent up within the contracted 
limits of the province properly called 
Perfia, not only the poffeflion of a vaft 
treafure, but of a wide and rich terri- 
tory, and laid the foundation of their 
future grandeur.” P. 4674 


INDIAN CURE FOR THE BITE OF 
VENOMOUS REPTILES. 


“ THEVENOT mentions two me- 
thods in general ufe among the Indians 
of curing the bite of venomois reptiles, 
of a very extraordinary nature; the 
firft is, holding a burning coal, as long 
and as clofe as poflible, to the wound, 
which draws out the venom by de- 
grees; and, what is very fingular, thé 
patient does not feel any great incon. 
venience from the heat during the 
tine of the operation. The other re- 
medy confifts in the application of the 
cobra, or {nake-ftone. Of this celes 
brated fpecific, the beft are made in 
the city of Diu, and are compofed of 
the roots of certain plants burnt to 
afhes, which afhes are mixed with a 
particular kind of earth, and then 
burnt a fecond time. Of this compolie 
tion, reduced into a pafte, they form 
the cobra-ftone of the fize of a pigeon’s 
It is applied in cafe a perion be 
bit by any kind of ferpent or viper, or 
wounded by a poifoned arrow, in the 
following manner:—-they firit prick 
the wound with a needle till the blood 
flows, and then fix the ftone to it, 
which fticks faft, and remains there 
till it falls off of itfelf. It is after- 
wards put into a woman’s, Ory if that 
cannot be had, into cow’s, milk, 
where it purges itfelf of the poifon,; 
and if this be not done tmmediately 
the ftone burtts *. 

“Dr. Fryer, who was ten years in 
India, and who, as a phyfician, was 
certainly a proper judge of fuch mat- 
ters, fpeaks alfo of thefe fnake-ftones. 
He fays, they are made by the Brah- 
mins, and that they are a ture counter- 
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poifon to all deadly bites. If the ftone 
adheres, it attracts the poifon, and, 
put into milk, it recovers itfelf, leav- 
ing its virulency therein, which is dif- 
covered by its greennefs {. 

“ This author imputes to the vicif- 
fitudes of the climate all the variety of 
difeafes fuffered by the Indians. Du- 
ring the fteady northern monfoon, 
their fibres are hardened againit the 
ufual difeafes of the country. In the 
variable months, catarrh, glandular 
{wellings of the throat, rheumatifms, 
and intermitting fevers, are common 
among them. In the extreme heats 
they are afflicted with cholera morbus 
and violent inflammations of the eyes. 
Inthe rains, with dreadful fluxes, and 
diforders of the brain and the ttomach : 
for the latter they eat Aing, a tort of 
liquid affafcetida, which cautfes them 
to emit a difgufting odour.” P. 653. 





GUNPOWDER KNOWN TO THE 
ANCIENTS, 

“ A MODERN author, of much 
celebrity, has very ingenioufly attempt- 
ed to prove that the ancients were ac- 
tually acquainted, in very early pe- 
nods, with the chemical procefs of 
making gunpowder, and inftances the 
invention of Salmoneus, with which 
he is faid to have imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter, in proof of 
his affertion. What is, however, much 
More to our prefent purpofe, he cites 
Themiftius to prove that the Indian 
Brahmins encountered one another with 
thunder and lightuing launched from an 
eminence *; and Philoftratus in evi- 
dence, that, when attacked by their 
enemies, they did not leave their walis 
to fight them, but darted upon them 
miffile weapons, in noile and efeét re- 
fembling tpnoripas xas Bporras t, lightning 
and thunder. By thefe weapons were 
evidently meant the fire-fhaft, or roc- 
ket, deicribed above; and to thefe we 
may add the artificial thunder and 
lightning ufed in their cavern-initia- 
tons. 

“ No higher proof in time need, in- 
deed, be adduced of the intimate ac- 
quaintance of the Indians with the 
Penetrating and deftructive nature of 
fire than that exhibited in the cdacra, 
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with which they have armed their god 
Veefhnu, and with which he deftroys 
the malignant Affoors. It is a circular 
mafs of fire, which, inftinét with life, 
like the thunderboit of the Grecian 
Jove, when hurled from the hand of 
that deity, traverfes the illimitable 
void, and exterminates his enemies 
wherefoever concealed.” P. 671. 


MANUFACTURE OF 


“ SILK having been abundantly 
and immemorially made in India, and 
probably in ftill greater profufionin 
China, it is rather furpriiing that this: 
valuable article fhould, from its fcar- 
city, be efteemed at Rome of equal 
value to its weight in guid, and con- 
tinue fo for two hundred ami ay 
years, till the time of the Lr peror 
Aurelian, who is faid to have retuled 
his eniprefs a fait of tsk, on account 
of ite excelitve dearnefs. Wien the 
feat of empire was transferred to Con- 
fiantinople, the Romen nobility, Leing 
nearer the region where it was fabri- 
cated, ead fparing neither pains nor 
coft to obtain all the articies of ..'arn 
luxury, were univerfally clothed in 
vets of filk; but their Pcrfian neigh- 
bours and rivals, who for a time mo- 
nopulized that lucrative branch of 
commerce, fold it in the Byzantine 
markcis at fo exorbitant a price, as 
incited the Firperor Jufunian to many 
carneft but fruitlefs efforts to obtain a 
part of that trade by otizer lefs difficult 
and expentive channels. While en- 
gaged in thefe foeculation’, an inci- 
dent occurred which greatly facilitated 
hic defgn of wrefting this monopoly 
from the hands of the Perfians, and 
terminated in making his own capital 
the principal mart to Europe of that 
envied manuiz@ure. Dr. Campbell 
having entered pretty much at large 
into this fubje&, and traced the pro- 
grefs of this tra‘lic tu the Britith iles, 
as the fubject alfo defcends to ages 
below the period of Indian antiquities, 
and as I have many other interetiing 
matters ftill to inveftigate, relative to 
the arts and fciences of the indians, 
the reader will excufe my inferting the 
account of that well-informed writer. 

“ Two Perfian monks, that had tra- 
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velled the Indies, went to the emperor, 
and told him, that they could very 
eafily fettle that manufacture amongft 
his~fubjects, fo that they might never 
be under the neceffity of dealing with 
any ftrangers, much lefs with the Per- 
fians, for that commodity. This filk, 
faid they, which is fo. precious here, 
is, in-Serinda (the moft populous and 
moft civilized country in the Indies, 
where we have fpent many years), 
fpun by certain little worms, which 
inftin& they receive from nature. As 
for thefe worms, it is impoffible to 
tranfport them; but their eggs may 
be brought thence without any difficul- 
ty, and hatched here by giving them a 
certain degree of heat. 

“ Such were the propofals made by 
the monks to Juftinian, who readily 
clofed with them, making them great 
promifes, in cafe they. were able to 
bring this matter to bear, which, with- 
out much difficulty, they did; for, 
feturning to the Indies, they brought 
thence 4 confiderable quantity of the 
eggs, nourifhing the worms, when 
they came out, with the leaves of mul- 
berries; and thus, according to Pro- 
copius, was the art of making filk in- 
troduced into the Greek empire {. 

“ This tranfaction fell out A.D. 550, 
but it was a long time before it fpread 
itfelf much beyond the bounds of the 
Greek empire ; for we find that, A. D. 
1130, Roger, king of Sicily, having 
conquered a part of Greece, brought 
over into his own country the art of 
managing filk-worms, which was 
quickly transferred thence to Calabria, 
and other parts of Italy, where it 
flourifhed for fome ages, before it was 
transferred to the fouthern parts of 
France, which, the great hiftorian 
Mezeray tells us, happened under the 
reign of Francis the Firft, in which, 
however, he is deceived; for Lewis XI. 
A. D. 1470, introduced it into his 
dominions, and fent for perfons fkilful 
in the art of managing filk, not nly 
from Genoa, Venice, and Florence, 
but aifo from Greece; and, by his Ict- 
ters patent, dated in the year 1480, 

ranted them confiderable privileges. 
But the price of this commodity was 
ftill kept up at a great height. 

«“ That magnificent prince, Henry 
VIII. wore commonly woollen hole, 


unlefs by chance he had a pair of filk 
from Spain. His fon, Edward VI. had 
a pait of filk ftockings prefented him 
by Sir Thomas Grefhatii, which pre- 
fent of his was much taken notice of. 
Queen Elizabeth in the third year of 
her reign, had a pair of black knit 
filk ftockings given her by Mrs. Mon 
tague, and fhe never wore worfted 
afterwards. In the year 1600, Mr. 
William Lee, a native of Nottingham, 
invented the art of frame-work knit- 
ting, which has been fince carried, 
with the manufacture itfelf, in all its 
various branches, to fuch a high point 
of excellence and national import- 
ance*.” P, 741. 





VIII. 4 Familiar Treatife on the phyfi- 
cal Education of Children, during the 
early Period of their Lives. Being a 
Compendium addreffed to all Mo- 
thers who are ferioufly concerned 
for the Welfare of their Offspring. 
Tranflated from the German of 
Curistian AuGustus STRuvVE, 


M. D. Phyfician of Gorlitz, in F 


Saxony; honorary Member of 
the Royal Humane Society of Lon- 
don, and of feveral literary Infti- 
tutions. To which are prefixed, 
Introductory Lectures on the fame 
Subject. By A. F. M. Witten, 
Author of the “ Lectures on Diet 
and Regimen,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
449 83. Murray and Highley. 


es 


CONTENTS, 


LFCTURE I, Anhiftorical Sketch | 


of the Manners and Cuftoms 
prevailing among different Nations 
—An Inquiry into the Truth of the 
fuppofed Degeneracy of the prefent 
Age, when compared with the Con- 
dition of our Anceftors.—IT. On the 
Errors and Prejudices prevailing in 
the Treatment of Infants; on the 
Danger attending improper Applica- 
tion of medical Remedies; Hints to- 
wards radical, but gradual Improve- 
ments, &c.—-I1I. Strictures on mo- 
dern Syftems of Education, particus 
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larly that of Rouffeau; a curfory 
View of their Merits and Defects; an 
Abftract of Prof. Hufeland’s Opi- 
nions relative to the Food and Drink, 
Sleep and Cries of Children. 

Preliminay Obfervations.>-On the 
Importance of Education during the 
firit Period of Life; the great Morta- 
lity of Infants muft be attributed to 
an injudicious Syftem of Treatment; 
Neceffity of Mothers taking an active 
Part in the Management of their Off- 
fpring, &c.—-General Principles of 
Education, applicable to the firft 
Years of Infancy—-On the Condué 
which ought to be obferved by preg- 
nant Women, with refpect to their 
Children—-On the injurious and fu- 
perititious Cuitoms of Midwives. 

Chap. IL. On the Eftablifhment of 
a Nurfery.—-II. On the Nutriment 
of Chiidren——On Sleep.——III. 
On Drefs—-1V. Of Walking and 
Exercife in general.—V. Of Air— 
VI. Of Cleanlinefs——-VII. Of ju- 
venile Employments—-On manual 
Labour—Of Learning —-VIILI. Of 
the Atfections of the Mind—Of In- 
clinations and Defires. 

Appendix.—On the Period of Evo- 
lution, during the Age of Childhood 
—-Of juvenile Amufements, with 
refpect to their Influence on Health 
—Of Games detrimental to Health— 
Of Playthings tending to injure 
Health, 


nena 


EXTRACTS. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
SAVAGE. 


“ THE favage, as he is called, pre- 
fers the active free life of nature to 
every other confidération: furrounded 
with perils; his powers, his courage, 
his refolution, are awakened, and he 
is rewarded with health in the field, 
with independence in his hut, with 
refpe&t and honour among his tribe. 
He neither wants, nor defires more: 
and what addition to his happinefs 
could he derive from another ftate, 
with the advantages of which he is un- 
acquainted, and to the inconveniencies 
of which he cannot fubmit? Let us 
read the various unadorned fpeeches of 
thofe whom we call favages, and fay, 
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whether found fenfe and natural juftice 
be not confpicuous in them. The 
frame of man, too, in this ftate, is as 
much improved, though with a rude 
hand, and but little advantage, as it is 
capable of being improved in it: he is 
formed for a contented cqueginian 
and to welcome death with calmnets, 
after the enjoyment of a life of perma- 
nent health—-The Bedouin and Abis+ 
ponian are both happy in their refpec> 
tive condition; but the former fhud- 
ders at the thought of inhabiting a 
town, as the latter does at the idea of 
being interred in a church, when he 
dies; according to their peculiar feel- 
ings, it would bé the fame as if they 
were buried alive. 

In Canada, Virginia, the Brazils, 
and other American provinces, chil- 
dren are generally laid naked on raw 
cotton, in hammocks or cradles covers 
ed with fur. In the province of Peru, 
they are frequently placed in fhallow 
pits dug in the earth, fo as to allow 
them room fufficient to move their 
arms freely above ground, where a few 
clothes are faftened around the child, 
that it may receive no injury.—I will 
not decide whether this circumftance 
has not induced a late noted empiric, 
in this country, to try his experiments 
for the cure of difeafes, with patients 
who were weak and credulous enough 
to fubmit their bodies, as it were, to 
be buried alive. 

“In fome parts of North America, 
infants are generally laid on couches 
filled with the duft of wormeeaten tim- 
ber: this fimple contrivance arfwers. 
the ufeful purpofe of keeping thein dry 
and cleanly, as the powdered wood 
abforbs all moifture. When they are 
able to move, the folicitous mother in- 
cites them to meet her by prefenting 
the food appointed by Nature. Tous, 
it is almoft inconceivable, that little 
favages, at the tender age of a few 
months, efpecially in Africa, fhould 
poffefs fuch ftrength and agility as ta 
embrace the waift of the mother with 
their arms and legs, without the leaft 
fear; and imbibe the maternal gift 
while fhe is engaged in fatiguing pur- 
fuits. In that country, it is truly afto- 
nifhing to fee infants two months old 
creeping about, and others fomewhat 
older, walking upon their hands and 
knees, almoft as fpeedily as adults.— 
On the contrary, in our quarter of the 
globe, it is not uncomnion to fee boys 
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feveral years old, nurfed either by the 
breafts. of an ill-advifed mother, or 
with fpoon-meat on the lap of an effe- 
minating nurfe. Such was the habit 
of the proud philofopher Plotinus, 
who, at eight years of age, when re- 
turning from fchool, vifited his fa- 
vourite nurfe, and greedily partook 
of his wonted repaft.. Thetfe abfurdi- 
tics, however, I am happy to obferve, 
do not often appear in a country where 
mothers are equally efteemed for their 


- good fenfe and native modefty.”— 


P. at. 


THE EXPERIMENTS OF NURSES ON 
THE TENDER FRAME OF INFANTS, 
SAID SPRING MACHINES, 

c. 


“ BEFORE the child is fcarcely two 
months old, I have often had the mor- 
tification to obferve, that over-wife 
nurfes begin to try experiments on its 
legs. As the bones, however, have not 
yet acquired fufficient firmnefs, it may 
be eatily conceived what injury mutt 
be done to the formation and growth 
of the child, by attempts equally pre- 
pofterous and detrimental. 

“ No lefs abfurd is the practice of 
confining infants for feveral hours in 
walking-machines, as well as the pre- 
vailing method of carrying them on one 
arm. Both the nurfe and the child 
often experience the bad effects of this 
habit: the formér may become fide- 
bent and crdoked, while the child is 
unnaturally compreffed, fo that its 
joints and bones cannot unfold their 
organic powers. I fhall upon a future 
occafion fuggeft a more rational and 
proper method of carrying infants, than 
is at preient uniformly pra¢tifed. 

“ There are other: very injudicions 
cuftoins, which deferve fevere animad- 
verfion. I allude to the ftrange habit 
of taking very young children to places 
of worihip or amufement; fending 
them to {chools, with ‘the view of 
making them fedate, or confining them, 
efpeciaily during cold weather, in hot 
and fuffocating rooms. By fuch de- 
ftructive means, the foundation is laid 
for that plethoric habit, which difpofes 
them either to apoplectic 6r’ eruptive 
diforders, to convulfions, palfy, epi- 
lepfy, in fhort, to that very general 
nritability of the fyftem, which is the 
forerunner of confumption. If thefe 
effects do not always follow, we ought 


not to be lefs attentive to the caufes 
which may imperceptibly produce 
them; forit isaremark which occurs 
to every reflecting obferver, that the 
prefent generation difplays an unac- 
countable debility, and incapacity to 
withftand the fenfible changes of the 
weather, as well as the inffuence of the 
feafons. It feems, from the general con- 
duét of nurfes, almoft doubtful, that 
frefh air, in whatever temperature, is 
the true balm of life. ' 

“ The digeftive organ of children is 
likewife fubject to very furious affaults; 
their tender ftomachs ought not to be 
meafured by thofe of adults. And in this 
refpect, neither the quantity, nor the 
quality of nutriment, is properly at- 
tended to:—-tea, coffee, beer, and 
wire, all are more or lefs.hurtful, and 
here generally mifapplied. Nor are 
we fufficiently ftudious to contrive fuch 
exercife as is adapted to the age, 
ftrength, temperament, and inclination 
of the child. Farther, many parents 
feel an invincible defire to improve the 
infantile mind, at an age when fuch 
attempts cannot be realized, without 
producing confequences felt by the 
child, during the whole of its life ;— 
they are anxious to exhibit the progrefs 
made by forward children in reading, 
in hiftory, geography, arithmetic, &c. 
not confidering that every premature 
exertion is attended with the moft dan- 
gerous effects. Thus, the accefs of 
the fluids tayards the head is pro- 
moted ; preternatural irritability of the 
whole nervous fyftém, and a tendency 
to fpaimodic ftritures, are thereby oce 
cafioned ; digeftion is likewife impair- 
ed, or rendered weak and ina¢tive for 
life; and laftly, early confumption, or 
dropfy of the head, terminates the ca- 
lamitous fcene.” P. 55. 





THE UTILITY AND ABUSE OF COM- 
POSING DRAUGHTS, &c. 


« COMPOSING draughts, pow- 
ders, or pills, refemblé in fome degree 
the fharp and dangerous inftruments of 
the mechanic, which can be fafely em- 
ployed only by the mafter—Want of 
fleep, and loud complaints, may indeed 
often induée parents and nurfes to have 
recourfe to anodynes, paregoric elixirs, 
and other opiates; but thefe expedients 
are the more objectionable, as they fre- 
quently become habitual; and though 
they fhould regularly cure one fymp: 
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tom of difeafed action in the body, that 
of reftleffnefs and pain, yet it is not in 
the nature of things, that they could 
uniformly effect a radical cure of the 
difeafe. On the contrary, they in ge- 
neral ftupify the heads of children, pro- 
duce great relaxation and preternatural 
irritability, a fickly habit, and at length 
total imbecility, both of mind and 
body. Let us therefore keep a watch- 
ful eye over indolent and unprincipled 
nurfes, who perhaps otten poifon our 
children with narcotics and foporifics, 
merely to indulge their own conveni- 
ence.” P. 63. 


EFFECTS OF VIOLENT IMPRESSIONS 
ON THE SENSES. 


s¢ ALL violent impreffions on the 
fenfes and the body of children, ought 
to be carefully avoided. It is injurious 
to tofs them about with rapidity in the 
arms. Loud crying, or fhouting in 
their ears, difcharging fire-arms, pre- 
fenting glittering objects to their view, 
as well as fudden, and too great a de- 


‘gree of light, are equally injurious. 


Thus infants are frequently ftupified 
and athrighted; the brain is dhaken in 
the moft detrimental manner; and 
hence arife the moft diftreffing confe- 
quences. On fuch occafions, we can- 
not beftow too much attention to the 
conduct of wet-nurfes, or fervants.—I 
knew a fimple man, who reforted to 
the abfurd practice of placing him{eif 
over the cradle, and making a horrible 
noife, with a view to intimidate and 
filence the crying infant. A child, 
however, ought to enjoy the moft per- 
fe& reft and compofure, if it be our 
wiih to promote found fleep, regular 
growth, and its confequent profperity. 

“It is equally detrimental to both 
mind and body, when infants are con- 
tinually carried about on the arm of the 
nurie, teafed with loud foliloquies, 
prayers, or other mechanical prattling ; 
and efpecially when they are inceflantly 
provoked to difplay their anger or re- 
venge. Such conduct is neceffarily 
attended with pernicious effects, while 
it prevents the fpontaneous expanfion 
of infantine powers, blunts their fenfes, 
and is ultimately productive of nervous 
and mufcular debility: a proof how 
imperfectly we are acquainted with 
nature, and how little we are accuf- 
tomed to reflect that the tender nerves 
of children muft experience a violent 


ftimulus from impreffions, to which an 
adult may be habituated, or which do 
not ienfibly affect him. 

“© The bodily education of boys 
and girls ought in every refpect to be 
uniform. A great difference ufually 
prevails in the education of both fexes 
during infancy; a diftin¢étion which, 
unfortunately, is the offspring of pre- 
judice, and on that account female 
children are cruelly neglected. Pa- 
rents, being too anxious for the accom- 
plifhment of girls, imagine that they 
mult be kept under a certain reftraint, 
Boys,in general, are noslaced, but poor 
girls are compreffed tight enough to 
fuffocate them, becaufe it is errone- 
oufly fuppofed, that this injudicious 
practice contributes to an clegant 
fhape, though ultimately the contrary 
effect is obvious ; as it is the fureft way 
of making children round-fhouldered 
and deformed. Girls are from their 
cradle compelled to a more fedentary 
life ; and, with this intention, dolls and 
other playthings are early procured ; 
yet boys are permitted to take more 
frequent exercife. Thus, girls are con- 
fined in their apartments, while boys 
amufe themfelves in the open air. Such 
abfurd conftraints impede the free and 
progreffive evolution of the different 
faculties inherent in the human mind. 
If, therefore, it be our wifh to educate 
healthy wives and happy mothers, it 
is incifpenfably neceflary to treat the 
female tex, as well as the male, in a 
mannerequally confiftent and rational.” 
P.153¢ 


OF WALKING. 


“ EVERY kind of fpontaneous exer- 
cife is preferable to that artificially en- 
forced. We thould therefore afford 
children early opportunities of ufing 
their legs. But a queftion here arifes, 
how do they in general learn to walk? 
Certainly in a very abfurd manner, and 
with danger to their health and ftraight 
growth. Many a well-meaning mother 
enjoys the fhort, but illufive pleafure, 
of feeing her child ftand on its legs at 
a very early age, without .confidering 
whether thefe limbs have acquired fuf- 
ficient ftrength and firmnefs to fupport 
the body; and many nurfes prema- 
turely induce infants to walk, that 
they may indulge their own idle difpo- 
fitions, or puriue their ordinary bufi- 
nefs, while they expofe their charge to 
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all the effects of fuch mifmanagement. 
Sometimes, alfo, vain mothers endea- 
vour to excel their neighbours in teach- 
ing chiidren the ufe of their legs; but 
this artificial effort may with more 
propriety be termed waddling than 
walking: it is a wretched way of tot- 
tering about, and ftumbling, which 
cannot but offend the eye of every ju- 
dicicus fpectator. 

“Children are often, in a manner, 
fufpended by what are called leading- 
ftrings, which are faftened to their jac- 
kets, or corfets, at the fhoulders. 
Thete have theappearance of an har- 
nefs contrived for the taming of a wild 
animal, rather ihan for leading a tender 
and fprightiy intant. Whoever has once 
obfeyred the wanton manner in which 
nurfes pull and tofs about thoie ill- 
fated children uf d to leading-ftrings, 
muft be convinced of the injuricus 
tendency of fuch practices; efpecially 
when in danger of falling, they are 
raifed by them, as a horfe is checked 
by his bridle, fo that they are often 
Subject to diflocations. Belides, they 
thus rely upon extraneous affiftance, 
and do not exert their own powers.— 
Leading-ftrings farther comprefs the 
fhoulders, and impede the circulation 
of the blood in thofe parts; and, 
while the child reclines forward with 
the whole weight of its body, it hab- 
tually acquires an improper and dif- 
agreeable pofture. 

“ Not. lefs objectionable are the 
moveable machines, vulgarly called 
go-carts. When infants remain for a 
fength of time in fuch a2 conftrained 
fituation, the weight or the body bends 
the feeble legs, which ultimately be- 
come crooked. The brea alio fuf- 
fers, by leaning upon the circular top, 
and putfhirg the machine. 

“ To teach children to walk, by 
holding one of their hands, tends to 
produce a deformity .of that fide by 
which they are led; or at leaft 
they are apt to become round-fhoul- 
dered. Even though they be con- 
ducted by both hands, between two 
perfons, we may apprehend fimilar 
confequences; as the body of the 
child ftill preponderates to one fide or 
the other. 

“ Thofe mothers who poffefs true 
affection for their little ones, fhould 
not be too anxious to teach them the 
ufe of theirlegs. It isindeed far more 
prudent to delay thefe exercifes for a 


few weeks or months, than by too pre. 
mature an exertion of their ftrength to 
expofe infants to the mistortune of 
bandy legs, crooked fpine, and ronnd 
fhoulde::. in my own neignbour. 
hood I have reluctantly noticed num- 
bers of bandy-legged children, becaufe 
walking is here generaily attempted by 
artificial means; auc go-carts, as well 
as leading-ftrings, are much in vogue, 
Miy theie inkruments of torture foon 
be aboliihed, and mankind truft to Na- 
ture alone, whofe parental wiidom 
forms no caricatures. 

“ ‘To compel chilcren to exert them- 
felves to walk during the period of 
dentition, is highly detrimental. At 
this time they are in an extremely de- 
bilitated ftate, and their limbs are in 
tanger of growing deformed, or being 
diocated. Herce J folicit mothers to 
pay particular resard to them at this 
critical change.”’ P. 325. 


OF GAMES DETRIMENTAL TO 
HEALTH. 


« ALTHOUGH I do not i:tend to 
furnith a coinpiete tit of the various 
amufements which have been witros 
duced among children, yet I conceive 
it will not be difficult, from the nature 
of thofe I fhall mention, to underftand 
the tendency of others, with which I 
may be unacquainted. Thus, if I 
fucceed in exciting a fufficient degree 
of intereft on this topic, the reflecting 
parent will, I prefume, be enabled to 
craw ufeful inferences from my general 
obfervations. 

“ Almoit every game may tend to 
injure health, by the manner in which 
it is played. ‘The limits allotted to 
this work, however, do not admit of 
entering into minute explanations. He 
who pofleffes but a flight knowledge 
of the human frame, cannot fail to 
difcriminate between fafety and danger, 
as every thing depends upon the relae 
tive ftrength and exercife of the young 
individual, By gradual practice, for 
inftance, one boy may attain to a de- 
gree of dexterity in fencing and leap- 
ing; which exercifes cannot be at- 
tempted by another without expofing 
himfelf to certain deftruction. But 
there are various poftures which are al- 
ways attended with danger; inafmuch 
as they may occafion diflocations, or 
ruptures. Hence parents ought, in this 
refpect, to be attentive to the following 
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gymnaftic aimufements of their chil- 
dren. 

‘1, When young people are ftanding, 
and bend their head backwards to the 
ground, with a view to tumble over.— 

this occafion they endeavour to 
» Dre the equilibrium, by a fudden 
turn, ard often experience dangerous 
falls, Thus the mufclesof the abdo- 
men are preternaturally ftretched ; the 
inteftines are violentlg preffed down- 
wards; and ruptures frequently pro- 
duced. When children attempt to 
climb, they might undertake this fpe- 
cies of mufcular exercife with more 
fafety and fuccefs without fhoes, efpe- 
cially if thefe do not exactly fit the 
feet ; as they foon learn to employ the 
latter with great firmnefs and fiexibi- 
lity. Hence boys in the country are 
incomparably more expert in this pur- 
fuit than the youth of towns, who 
more eafily injure themfelves by 
falling. 

“9, Wantonly jumping for a confi- 
derable height, whether up or down, is 
attended with a violent concuffion and 
extenfion of the mufcles. The per- 
formers fhould therefore be inftructed 
to make fuch efforts with inflected 
knees; to let themfelves down firft 
on the points of the toes, and then 
gradually defcend on the foles of the 
feet. 

“ 3. Nor fhould too forcible exer- 
tions of mufcular power be fuffered at 
this tender age ; for the lifting of great 
weights, particularly the raifing of a 
ponderous fubftance from the ground, 
and bending back the upper part of the 
body, are extremely dangerous at- 
tempts; becaufe, while in fuch atti- 
tudes, the mufcles of the lower belly 
are contracted, and the bowels com- 
préffed between the midriff; refpiration 
is obvioufly impeded; and thus rup- 
tures are eafily occafioned. We often 
obferve young and feeble children lift- 
ing and carrying others of a much 
larger fize, which, for the reaions 
above ftated, ought never to be per- 
mitted. 

“4. All partial exercife of the body, 
by which only one arm or leg is exert- 
ed, has a tendency to give the body 
a crooked form. Hence, playing at 
nine-pins, drawing hand-carts, carrying 
burdens on one arm, or fhoulder,-all 
are pernicious. The principal injury, 
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however, arifes from continuing fuch 
employment for feveral hours together; 
becaufe, if it be practifed with mode- 
ration, and but occafionally reforted 
to, its tendency is beneficial rather 
than hurtful. Young people, there- 
fore, ought to be taught to make ufe of 
both arms, for we generally neglect the 
improvement of the left hand; and it 
would be very defirable to contrive 
games in which both arms may be al- 
ternately exercifed. 

“ 5, Sedentary plays, if long. per- 
fevered in, are productive of bad con- 
fequences, becaufe they are apt to bend 
the fpine, and diftort the body. The 
fpinal column being too weak to fup- 
port the incumbent part of the frame, 
the vertebrz yield to one fide, in con- 
fequence of long-continued fedentary 
employments; for which reafon all 
games of this nature ought to be 
ftriétly prohibited. 

“6, Long ftanding is likewife detri- 
mental to the ftraight growth of chil- 
dren: and as their legs are too feeble, 
by preponderating to one fide the fame 
injurious effect is produced. 

“ The games of children ought to 
be adapted in conformity to thefe ob- 
fervations. Bodily exercife is to them 
indifpenfably necefflary, provided it be 
regulated according to the rules and 
cautions before detailed: in fuch cafe, 
it will neither endanger their health nor 
their lives; and we need be under no 
apprehenfion from their efforts to 
climb or leap. Thofe, indeed, who 
tremble at every declivity, and will 
fcarcely venture to move from the fpot, 
are in greater danger of receiving ine 
jury, than the fpirited and courageous 
boy, who generally is the moft fuc- 
cefsful. Mothers are on the whole too 
anxious on thefe occafions, becaufe 
their tender fex is not accuftomed to 
bodily exercife: hence, by checking 
their little ones in every effort of leap- 
ing, they contribute to render them 
timid, without confidering that by 
fuch injudicious means they are ill 
prepared for encountering future dan 
gers. For inftance, in accidents from 
fire, they will be unable to fave either 
their own lives or thofe of others; 
and if they in the leaft venture upon 
a fudden emergency, they hazard more 
than they are qualified to overcome.” 
P. 417. 
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IX. Lyrical Ballads, 


Poerns. By W. Worvswortnh. 
Vol. If.*. 12mo. pp. 227. 53: 
sails jad Rees. 
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EXTRACTS. 
POOR SUSAN. 
“ AT the corner of Wood Street, 
when daylight apears, 
There’s a thrufh that fings 
has fung for three years: 


loud, it 


Wordfworth’s Lyrical Ballads. 


Poor Sufan has pafs’d by the fpot, and 
has heard 

In the filence.of morning the fong of 
the bird. 


“ Tis a note of enchantment; what 
ails her? the fees 

A tnountain afcending, a vifion & 
trees} 

Bright volumes of vapour through 
Lothbury glide; 

And a river flows on through the vale 
of Cheapfide. 


“¢ Green paftures fhe views in the midft 
of the dale, 

Down which fhe fo often has tripp’d 
with her pail, 

And a fingle {mail cottage, a neft like 
a dove’s, 

The only one dwelling on earth that 
fhe loves. 


6 She looks, and her heart is in heaven; 
but they fade, 

The mift and the river, the hill and the 
fhade ; 

The ftream will not flow, and the hill 
will not rife, 

And the colours have all pafs’d away 
from her eyes. 


“ Poor outcaft! return—to receive 
thee once more 

The houfe of thy father will open its 
door, 

And thou once again, in thy plain ruffet 
gown, + 

May’ft hear the thrufh fing from a tree 
of itsown.” Vol. fi. p. 80. 


ANDREW JONES. 


J HATE that Andrew Jones: 
breed 

His children up to wafte and pillage. 

I wifh the prefs-gang or the drum 

With its tantara found would come, 

And fweep him from the village ! 


he “Il 


“ J faid not this, becaufe he loves 

Through the long day to fwear and 
tipple ; 

But for the poor dear fake of one 

To whom a foul deed he had done, 

A friendlefs man, a travelling Cripple ! 


“ For this poor crawling helplefs 
wretch 
Some horfeman who was paffing by, 


* “ See an account of Vol. I. in M. Epitome, vol. ii. p. 431.” 
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A penny on the ground had thrown; 

But the poor Cripple was alone, 

And could not ftoop—no help was 
nigh. 

“Inch-thick the duft lay on the ground, 

For it had long been droughty wea- 
ther: 

So with his ftaff the Cripple wrought 

Among the duft till it had brought 

The halfpennies together. 

“Tt chane’d that Andrew pafs’d that 
way 

Juft at the time; and there he found 

The Cripple in the mid-day heat 

Standing alone, and at his’ fcet 

He faw the penny on the ground. 


“ He ftopp’d, and took the penny up: 

And when the Cripple nearer drew, 

Quoth Andrew, © Under half-a-crown, 

‘What a man finds is ail his own, 

‘And fo, my friend, good day to 
you.’ 

“ And hence I faid, that Andrew’s 
boys 

Will all be train’d to wafte and pil- 
lage 5 

And with’d the prefs-gang, or the 
drum 

With its tantara found would come, 

And fweep him from the village!” 
P. 89. 


WRITTEN IN GERMANY, ON ONE OF 
THE COLDEST DAYS OF THE CEN- 
TURY. 


I muft apprize ihe reader that the floves 
in North Germany generally have the 
imprefion of a galloping horfe upon 
them, this being part of the Brunfwick 
arms. 


® A FIG for your languages, German 
and Norfe, 

Let me have the fong of the kettle, 

And the tongs and the poker, inftead 
of that horfe 

That gallops away with fuch fury and 
force 

On this dreary dull plate of black 
metal. 


* Our earth is no doubt made of ex- 
cellent ftuff, 

But her pulfes beat flower and flower ; 

The weather in forty was cutting and 
rough, 

And then, as Heaven knows, the glafs 
ftood low enough, 

And now it is four degrees lower, 

Vou. V.—No. XLII 
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“ Here’s a fly, a difconfolate creature 
perhaps, ‘ 

A child of the field or the grove, ” 

And forrow for him! this dull trea- 
cherous heat 

Has feduc’d the poor fool from his 
winter retreat, 

And he creeps to the edge of my'ftove. 


“ Alas! how he fumbles about. the 
domains 

Which this comfortlefs oven environ ; 

He cannot find out in what track he 
muft crawl, 

Now back to the tiles, and now back 
to the wail, 

And now on the brink of the iron. 

* Stock-ftill there he fiands like a tra- 
veller bemaz’d, 

The bett of his fkill he has tried ; 

His feelers methinks I can fee him put 
forth 

To the eaft and the weft, and the 
fouth and the north, 

But he finds neither guide-poft nor 

uide. 

“ See! his fpindles fink under him, 
foot, leg, and thigh ; 

His eyefight and hearing are loft ; 

Between life and death his blood freezes 
and thaws, 

And his two pretty pinions of blue 
dufky gauze 

Are glu’d to his fides by the froft. 

“ No brother, no friend has he near 
him, while 

Can draw warmth from the cheek of 
my love, 

As bleit and as glad in this defolate 
gloom, 

As if green fummer grafs were the 
floor of my room, 

And woodbines were hanging above. 

“ Yet, God is my witnefs, thou {mall 
helpleis thing, 

Thy life I would gladly fuftain 

Till fummer comes up from the South, 
and with crowds 

Of thy brethren a march thou fhould’ft 
found through the clouds, 

And back to the forefts again.” 
P. 144. 


THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 
A Defeription. 

[The clafs of beggars to which the old 
man here deicribed belongs, will 
probably foon be extinct, It con- 
fifted of poor, and, moftly, gid and 
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infirm perfons, who confined them- Sidelong and half reverted. She who 


“felves to a ftated round in their tends 
neighbourhood, and had certain fixed The toll-gate, when in fummer at her 
days, on which, at different houtes, door 

’ they regularly received charity;fome- She turns her wheel, if on the road 

, times in money, but moftly in pro- the fees ; 
vifions. } The aged Beggar coming, quits her 

nua work 

na “y an aged Beggarsin my 4144 tifts thelatch for him, that he may 
# 

And he was feated by the highway fide pats. 


On a low ftructure of rudé mafonry The poft-boy, when his rattling wheels 


/ Bi ites voltae f o’ertake 
Phe foot of a huge hill, that The aged Beggar sn the woody lane, 
Who lead their horfes down the fteep — man ewes See 
__ rough road The old man does not change hi 

. ge his 
May thence remount at eafe. The courfe, the boy 


aged man : , 
Had plac’d his ftaff acrofs the broad Labeaplli i 7 Sy noify wheels to the 
{mooth ftone 2 BS nee : 
That:overlays the pile, and from a-bag And paffes gently by, without a curfe 


$b ual , : Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 
All white with flour, the dole of village He travels‘on, a folitary man ; 


dames ° ‘ 
He drew his feraps and fragments, one His p ae no companion. On the 
by one : 
And feann’d them with a fix’d and His psd turn’d, and, as he moves 
ferious look , 
Of idle computation. Inthe fun, oo the ground; and 
Upon the fecond ftep of that {mall pile, d : 
. Inftead of common and habitual fight 
coreaee by thofe wild unpeopled Of fields with rural works, of hill and 
? 7 A : dale 
He fate, and ate his food in folitude ; 4 ; 
And ever, fcatter’d from his pallied ea fky, one little fpan of 
hand, : 
That ftill attempting to prevent the Is pon profpect. Thus, from day to 
; watte, » ange : 
Was baffled ftill, the crumbs in little Bowbent, wa eyes for ever on the 
fhowers Geemnss 


He plies his weary journey, feeing ftill, 

And never knowing that he fees, fome 
ftraw, 

Some featter’d leaf, or marks which, 
in one track, 


Fell on the ground, and the fmall 
mountain birds, 

Not venturing yet to peck their def- 
tin’d meal, 

Approach’d within the length of half 


‘> hall The nails of cart or chariot wheel have 
his ftaff, left 
» © Him, from my childhood have I Imprefs’d on the white road, in the 


known, and then fame line, 


He was fo old, he feems not older At diftance ftill the fame. Poor tra- ne 


now}; veller! ! 
He travels on, a folitary man, His ftaff trails with him; fcarcely do FF 
So helplefs in appearance, that for him his feet ‘ 


The fauntering horfeman-traveller does Difturb the fummer duft; he is fo ftill i 


- not throw In look and motion, that the cottage 
With carelefs hand his alms upon the curs, 


ground, Ere he have pafs’d the door, will turn § 
But itops, that he may fafely lodge the © = away, iste 
- olin Weary of barking at him. Boys and 
Within the old.man’s hat; nor quits girls, '' = 
him fo, The vacant and the bufy, maids and | 
But ftill when he has given his horfe youths, e 


the rein And urchins newly breech’d, all paft | 5 


Towards the aged Beggar turns a look, him by: ii 
brik lg ope ; im 
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Him even the flow-pac’d waggon leaves 
behind. 


But deem not this man ufelefs.— 

Statefmen! ye 

Who are fo reftlefs in your wifdom, ye 

Who have a broom ftill ready in your 
hands 

To rid the world of nuifances; ye 
proud, 

Heart-fwoln, while in your pride ye 
contemplate 

Your talents, power, and wifdom, deem 
him not 

A burden of the earth. ’T is. Nature’s 
law 

That none, the meaneft of created 
things, 

Of forms created the moft vile and 
brute, 

The dulleft or moft noxious, fhould 
exit 

Divore’d from good, a fpirit and pulfe 
of good, 

A life and foul to every mode of being 

Infeparably link’d. While thus he 
creeps 

bisa door to door, the villagers in 

im” 

Behold a record which together binds 

Paft deeds and offices of charity 

Elfe unremember’d, and fo keeps alive 

The kindly mood in hearts which lapfe 
of years, 

And that half wifdom half experience 
gives, 

Make flow to feel, and by fure fteps 
refign 

To felfifhnefs and cold oblivious cares, 

Among the farms and folitary huts, 

Hamlets, and thinly-fcatter’d villages, 

Where’er the aged Beggar takes his 
rounds, 

The mild neceffity of ufe compels 

To acts of love; and habit does the 
work 

Of reafon, yet prepares that after-jo 

ba, " cherifhes. And thus the 

By that fweet tafte of pleafure un- 
purfu’d 

Doth find itfelf infenfibly difpos’d 

To virtue and true goodnefs. Some 
there are, 

By their good works exalted, lofty 
minds 

And meditative, authors of delight 
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And happitéfsj°which to the ¢nd'of 
time Cnc iaee RP a 

Will live, ‘and fpread, and ‘kindle 5 
minds like thefey «°°! 

In childhood, from this folitary being, 

This helplefé wanderer; have perchance 
receiy'd 

(A thing more preéious far than ‘all 
that books Mts 

Or the folicitudes of'love can do !) 

That firft mild touch of fympathy and 
thought, : 

In which they found their kindred with 
a world ° 

Where want and) forrow were. The 
ealy man } id 

Who fits at his own doors.and; like the 
pear 4 tof 1” A 

Which overhangs his head fromy the 
green ‘wall,; .’ Ny 

Feeds in the funthine; the robuft and 
young, ) iia 

The profperous and unthinking,, they 
who live ee 

Shelter’d, and flourith in a little grove 

Of their own kindred, all behold-in 

im 


h e 
A filent monitor, which on their minds 
Mutt needs.imprefs a tranfitory though 
Of felf-congratulation; to, the 
Of each recalling his,pecyliar boat 
His charters and oartica; and per- 
chance, 
Though he to no one give the forti- 
tude rhe ° 
And Po yet a needful to \prés 


erve 
His prefent bleffings, and to hufband up 
The refpite of the feafon, he, atiteaft, 
And ’t is no vulgar fervice, makes:tthem 
felt.” P. 15% roads 
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“ THERE’s George Fifher, Charles 
Fleming, and Reginald Shore, 
Three rofy-cheek’d fchoolboys, the 
higheft not more ; 

a the height of a counfellor’s 
ag 5 
To the top of Great How* did it 
pleafe them to climb, 
And there they built up without mor- 
tar or lime 
A man on the peak of the crag. 


* “ Great How is a fingle and confpicuous hill, which rifes towards the foot 
of Thirl-mere, on the weftern fide of the beautiful dale of Legberthwaite, along 
the high road between Kefwick and Amblefide.” 


Ha 


«“ They 
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«They built hint of ftones gather’d up 
as they lay, 
They, buikt-him;and ehriften’d him all 


in one day, 


An uichim both vigorous and hale ;.- 


And.f@,\.thout feruple they call’d him 


Ralph Jones. 
Now, iy chas.regown’d for the length 
of bis bones; 


The, Magog of begberthwaite dale. 
“4 Jufly Half aoweek after tlie wind fallied 
forth, 
Andy in-angerok merriment, out of 
the North 
»Coming-on witha terrible pother, 
From the peak of the crag blew the 
od? piantlawayoo) avn oui 
And what did thefe fchoolboys?~The 
very néxt day : 
They went and they, built up ano- 
bos Dugterod : ocid 
“ Some little I’ve feen of blind boifte- 
~roas works . 
In Paris and London, ’mong Chriftians 
“eS ort urks; 
“ghifits bufy to’ do and undo: 
At remembrance .whereof my blood 
‘~" foretimes will flag: 
Then, ‘light-hearted boys, to ghe top 
Of the crag ! 
ys Pil build up a giant with you.” 
9G PST63."° 
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x; Ragical Means of counterafing. the 
prefent Scarcity, and freventing Fa- 
qi shine in, future ; wmchuding the Pro- 
updfal of a Maximum, founded on 
aiinew Principle. To which is 
prefixed, an Addrefs to the Legifla- 
ture, on a Plan for meliorating the 
Condition of Society at large. By 
Georce Enwarps, Efq. 8vo. 
Pp. 153. 38. 6d. Foln/on. 
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EXTRACTS. 


EXCESSIVE BURDENS ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY, A CAUSE OF 
SCARCITY. 


«“ EXCESSIVE burdens impofed 
upon: the agricultural induftry of the 
kingdom, are certainly a very material 
caufe in preventing the adequate fup- 
ply, of phyfical fuftenance and proper 
neceffaries for the fupport of the com- 
munity. 

* Such burdens muft be repaid from 
the produce of: land; and the farmer, 
unwilling to difcharge them from his 
own profits, will confequently lay them 
upon the public, and advance the price 
oF the different articles in which he 
deals.. The: general advance of the 
prices of commodities; the great in- 
creafe of the old ceffes, and the new 
taxes, laid within thefe few years im- 
mediately upon the farmer; the great 
rife of rents, for which the gentlemen, 
oppreffed by the additional weight of 
taxes, cannot properly be blamed ; and 
the tithes, which are continually ad- 
vancing, are powerful incitements to 
raife the price of provifion, Farmers 
will not gain lefs, but more money, 
than they have done ; for, goaded for- 
wards by fuch incentives, they are no 
longer able to keep within moderate 
hounds. Hence the numerous necef- 
faries of life, which agriculture fup- 
plies, come at laft to be fo much in- 
creafed in price, that the abilities of 
the lower claffes are no longer able to 
purchafe them. 

“ The reafon fhould be ferioufly 
inveftigated, why landed property is 
burdened fo grievoufly as it is at pre- 
fent; when through its channel, the 
community is fupplied with infinitely 
the greater part of the neceflaries of 
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life. Certainly it ought to. be fpared. 
in future. May it not be afferted, that, 
according to the old ftanding. policy of 
this country, of the annual value of 
lands one fifth is fet apart for the land 
tax, another for parochial cefles and, 
repairs wanted upon the farm, one for 
tithes, one. for the landlord, and ano. 
ther for the tenant; and that the pre- 
fent expenfive war muft leave the land- 
lord and the tenant only one of thefe 
parts, or lefs than one, between them, 
unlefs agricultural produce is raiféd to 
an enormoufly high price? Why dao 


the poor-rates and various ote ““rifh 
ceffes reft upon landed prope: * On 
what principle of financecan?  juft, 


for a tax to be impofed upon’ ud ex- 
clufively? Why, though it can fup- 
port very great burdens, is the main- 
tenance of the eftablifhed church to be. 
impofed upon its fhoulders?) The lat- 
ter query may certainly be refolved 
with propriety by an abfurd anfwer: it 
is impoiéd on land purpofely to ad- 
vance the prices of the neceffaries of 
life, and produce abfolute fcarcity and 
famine. *The tithes prevent effedtun 
ally the melioration of an immenfe 
quantity of old enclofed ground in the 
kingdom, capable of the higheft im- 
provements, under the moft favourable 
cir¢umftances; and the fpirited culti- 
vation of numerous tra¢ts of land, lying 
in a neglected and unenclofed ftate. 
They are incompatible with the em- 
ployment of large capitals in thefe 
views; for money will never be laid 
out, where others befide the proprie- 
tors muft be admitted, to partake 
largely of the, returns and advantages 
expected from it. They are an effec- 
tual ftoppage to all future hopes of 
plenty and abundance in the kingdom ; 
for they prevent that further advance» 
ment and perfection of agriculture, 
upon which thefe happy profpedts ac- 
tually depend, They have always been 
inftrumental in preventing farmers and 
their landlords from freely beftowing 
their induftry, ingenuity, and money, 
upon the improvement of their land; 
and muft continue to be fo, unlefs 
commuted, or by fome means removed 
from agriculture, as they readily may 
in the moft unexceptionable manner: 
Heuce the public will lofe that ample 
produce, and thofe increafed ftores of 
fertility, which it has a right to expe 
from fuch improvements. 

“ Tithes muft always impede the 
advance 
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advance of cultivation. Increafe of 
rent is not rarely a ftrong incitement 
to fpirited management, and the adop- 
tion of more productive modes of huf- 
bandry ; therefore on particular occa- 
fions is the means of procuring a 
greater produce of the neceffaries of 
life. The value of landed property 
ought to increafe with that of all other 
commodities, and agricultural produce 
to fetch its juft proportional price ; 
yet fuch additional value and price 
may be much more advantageoufly 
fought in the increafe of produce, by 
the improvement of ground and fupe- 
rior cultivation. Taxes immediately 
impofed upon agriculture may very 
readily become injurious, as difcou- 
raging cultiyation, and hence advan- 
cing the prices of the neceflaries of life. 
‘Thus, I am very credibly informed, 
that the late affeffed taxes, by in- 
ducing the cultivators of fmall farms 
to part with all the horfes they could 
fpare, had the effect of greatly dimi- 
nifhing the produce of fuch farms; 
for they could not afford afterwards 
to buy oats at the late high prices for 
their reduced number of horfes, which 
required to be much better fed than 
they were before. Hence the proprie- 
tors were not able to till their ground 
properly, and carry a due quantity of 
manure, fuch as lime, to it: this was 
a fact, at leaft in fome countries. Taxes 
will in general have the greateft in- 
fluence upon fmall farmers, and pre- 
vent them in particular from laying 
out money in the fpirited management 
of their land. 

« The too great prevalence of fpe- 
culation in regard to the necefaries of 
life, certainly may very materially pre- 
vent the adequate fupply of phyfical 
fufténance, and proper neceflaries of 
life for the fupport of the community. 
It is capable of raifing their prices to 
a very extraordinary height throughout 
the nation at large: and has no doubt 
confiderably augmented the evil of the 
prefent fcarcity. The {pirit of com- 
merce, fo largely diffufed through the 
kingdom, is naturally difpofed to give 
a very extenfive and powerful ofeé to 
fpeculation in the neceflaries of life ; 
and it is not furprifiny that it fhould 
have laid its grafp upon provifion, as 
the means of making a fortune at the 
prefent period, or that it fhould con- 
tinue to keep up the prefent high 
prices. ‘The paper credit of the king- 
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dom is a powerful weapon in its hands, 
and enables the{peculator toaccomplith 
all his projects. The merchants having 
the corn trade under their command, 
muft have too great influence upon the 
market; and due juftice can hardly be 
expected from them, in general, when 
it is contrary to their interefts. I have 
been informed that forty or fifty’ fhips 
brought cargoes of corn and flour into 
a certain northern port during the pe. 
riod of the prefent fearcity, and that 
thefe were fold immediately for coun. 
try bank-notes, iffued for the purpofe, 
at fufficiently reduced prices, but the 
articles themfelves continued, in the 
town and neighbourhood, to fell by re. 
tail at the fame high price as before, 
Befide fpeculators, what are called mid. 
die-men are very numerous at the pre- 
fent time, and certainly, not feldom, have 
raifed the price of provifion confidera- 
bly tothe coniumers. Thefe, as faving 
the time of others, and expert in their 
refpective bufineffes, may be of great 
fervice ; yet if it be poffible, or if they 
be not duly obferved by the: public, 
they will feek to take unfair advan- 
tages: if too few in number, they can 
fix what price they pleafe upon the 
commodities in which they deal; or 
if very numerous, they will rather live 
and thrive upon the public, than break, 
or ftarve. 

“ The partial application of agris 
culture for the benefit of the wealthy, 
to the injury of the indigent part of the 
community, has been announced as the 
feventh caufe which impedes the ade- 
quate fupply of phyfical fuftenance, 
and proper neceffaries for the fupport 
of the community. The growth of 
wheat and rye has for many years 
greatly decreafed in the kingdom ; and 
the confequent fcarcity being aug- 
mented by the increafe of population 
and greater confumption, occafioned 
by the prefent war. The principal pur- 
pofes, on account of which agriculture 
has been diverted from the cultivation 
of grain beft adapted for human food, 
are thofe of fattening ftock, and keep- 
ing a greater number of horfes. Of 
each of thefe it is proper here to. take 
fome notice. 

“Chiefly in order.to fupply the fham- 
bles, the old triennial rotation of fallow, 
winter, and fpring corn, has, in many 
countries, given way to a crop of tur 
nips, and two of fpring corn, or to a quae 
drennial courfe of turnips, barley, cle 

very 
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yer, and wheat; in confequence, the 
quantity of wheat and rye cultivated 
in this country is confiderably dimi- 
nifhed, and other agricultural produce 
increafedin proportion. Nay, in fome 
parts, in order to grow more turnips, 
thefe and a fingle {pring crop are con- 
tinued in conftant alternation. Even 
far fewer milch cattle are kept, and 
much lefs cheefe and butter made, in 
order to fatten a greater number of 
ftock; nay, often fewer ftock, in order 
to make thefe more completely fat. 
"The quantity of meadow land is greater 
in many countries than is necefiary for 
the dairy, and its after-grafs is em- 
ployed to finith off ftock that has been 
fummer-grazed. This laft is indeed a 
remnant of the old practice of fupply- 
ing the winter confumption with hung 
meat, flaughtered in the end of au- 
tumn. As perhaps both this mode, and 
that of fupplying the winter market 
with freth meat, are not requifite, more 
corn might be grown by abandoning 
the practice here mentioned, fhould 
this be neceffary. 

“ The demand for animal food is 
very confiderable in this kingdom; an 
infinitely greater quantity of it is now 
confumed by the community at large 
than was a few years ago. The in- 
creafe of commercial wealth has ma- 


terially contributed to augment its con- 
fumption, and yearly extends the de- 
mand for it; for even the price of it 
has greatly advanced of late years in the 
northern counties of England, in confe- 

uence of the fat ftock fent into manu- 


acturing diftriéts farther fouth. The 
quantity of land in corn has leffened 
upon another account; arable land is 
in general unmercifully fcourged, to ufe 
the common term on this occafion, or 
ill-treated under corn, and at laft laid to 
grafs in an exhauflted condition: alfo 
when improved it is frequently con- 
verted into grafs, and kept in this ftate 
that it may not be expofed again to 
fuch devaftations. Grats land alfo lets 
higher than corn land, and for both 
reafons often is not permitted to be 
converted into arable. 

“ There are means, which deferve 
attention, for the removal, or rather 
the prevention of the evil, explained 
under the prefent head ; and to which 
perfons of landed property can give 
proper effect. They may permit a 
fufficiently extenfive growth of corn 
In fuitable countries; may peremp- 
torily infift upon a due proportion of 
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wheat and rye in the rotation of crops; 
and can readily obtain from the legif- 
lature fuch regulations as would pre- 
vent the frequent abufe of arable lands. 
Upon tracts of inferior land, long en- 
clofed, but lying generally in unfavour- 
able climates, the agricultural improve- 
ment of which has been neglected, but 
has been recommended at length under 
the fifth of the preceding heads, a 
greater quantity of corn may certainly 
be fown with more advantage than is 
at prefent, yet they are more fuitable 
in grafs. The kind fuperintendence of 
government, pointing out the quantity 
of corn neceffary for the known popu- 
lation of the kingdom, may be very 
inftrumental in promoting a fufficient 
growth of it. If thefe views fail, if 
the propofed national improvement of 
agriculture be not adopted, and if 
money be not advanced for fupplying 
the community with corn at fufficiently 
reduced prices, the due proportion of 
arable land, and ef rye and wheat to 
be grown thereon, muft be fixed by 
law: for a fufficient quantity of corn 
muft at any rate be produced for the 
confumption of the lower orders. 

“A large proportion of the agri- 
cultural produce of the kingdom is 
confumed in the fupport of horfes: 
hence there muft be a confiderably lefs 
quantity of the neceffaries of life for 
the ufe of the human fpecies. The 
number of horfes in the kingdom ad- 
mits of a twofold divifion: firft, fuch 
as are bred upon farms, and employed ~ 
in the farming bufinefs; and fecondly, 
fuch as are ufed for the general pur- 
pofes of the community, amongft 
which are to be claffed the horfes kept 
for pleafure. Thofe of the fecond 
clafs, and more efpecially pleafure 
horfes, are very numerous, and greatly 
encroach upon the food deftined for 
the fupport of the lower and middling 
orders. On this account it is a very im- 
portant object to reduce their numbers, 
However, it is not ferioufly intended to 
perfuade gentlemen that mufcular exer 
cife of the body is the moft wholefome, 
that the heroes of ancient times were 
agile in the race during the decline 
of life, and that their own ftables and 
dog-kennels deprive the poor of valu- 
able means of fubfiftence ; yet the ex- 
ceffive numberof horfes kept for racing, 
fox-hunting, and pleafure in. general, 
is at the prefent time an intolerable 
evil. Horfes employed for carriages 
on the roads, and often for commercial 

purpofes, 
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purpofes, it would feem, cannot be 
difpenfed with: though their number 
might be much reduced by the ‘fre- 
quency of inland navigation; and oxen, 
in fome countries abroad, are princi- 
pally ufed for the purpofe of carti- 
ages.” P. II0. 





XI. Strifures on the true Caufe.of the 
prefent alarming Scarcity of Gi ain 
and other Prowipious ; and @ Pian for 
permanent Kelief: humbly fub- 
rhitted to pdblic Confideration. By 
ALexanper ANNESLEY. With 
an -hiftorical Deduétion of the 
Prices of Provifions. Interfperfed 
with ‘various Matters connected 
with the Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of Great Britain, Together 
with a chronological Account of 
the feveral Statutes, Proclamatiuns, 
and Parliamentary Regulations, for 
controlling the Markets, and pre- 
venting Monopoly, Engrofing, 
&c: &c. from the Norman Con- 
queft to the prefent Aira. 8vo, 
Ppp: 79. 25. Murray and Highley. 


EXTRACTS. 
re MucH has been imputed to the 


expenfive war we are at prefent 
engaged in, and to which our calami- 
tous dearths have by many been afcrib- 
ed; but on a candid and impartial in- 
veftigation it will be found that the 
war has rather been the pretext for, 
than the cau/e of, the prefent high price 
of every article of fubfificnce. We 
muft not form our judgment of the 
political and fifcal circumftances of na- 
tions by the rules of appreciating tht 
occurrences of private life. It may 
with mathematical precifion be demon- 
ftrated, that our increafed expenfes 
have been the natural refult of addi- 
‘tional refources pouring in upen-us 
from every quarter ; nay, I will under- 
take to prove, that a large proportion 
of the tubfidies paid to our allies, as 
weil ascf the imummenfe contributionsour 
inveterate fees have levied on them, 
have found their way to our coffers !— 
Britain flands a political phenomenon 
on the face of the globe! and pofterity 
will, in her hiftory, contemplate with 
adiniration the noble fruggle fhe has 
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made under circumftances of depreffion 
that muft have appalled the ftrongeft 
minds! Pofterity will know how to ap. 
preciate the merits of thofe who, in the 
day of nervelefs defpondence and pa. 
ralyfed horror, placed themfelves in the 
breach, with a fortitude unparalleled, 
and a magnanimity unrivalled, in the 
annals of nations! Pofterity will exult 
in the noble and impofing attitude the 
affumed when the reft of Europe were 
crouching at the feet of the monftrous 
chimera, and when the greateft poten. 
tates that attempted to tame her were 
panic-ftruck by a bare look from’ her 
Corfican keeper?’ P. 2. 

“ A wide diftinétion certainly exifts 
in laying reftraints on articles of prime 
neceffity, or on commodities peculiar. 
ly denominated mercantile articles— 
The one is effential to our exiftence, 
the ‘other rather miniftering to our 
luxury than fatisfying our natural 
wants; yet to meddle with either, in 
a free commercial ftate, is, I confefs, 
very dangerous. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the axiom fo generally 
adopted of every fpecies of trade, whe- 
ther in articles of the firft neceffity or 
thofe of luxury, fading their own level, 
has been prattically proved fallacious, 
and lefs folid than we could poffibly 
conceive,. from the fpliendid talents of 
thofe who laid it down as an incontro- 
vertible pofulatum. However impolitic 
or anti-commercial it may be to layre- | 
ftraints on manufactures and trading 
commodities, it will never be denied 
that the articles effential to the exift- 
ence of every individual in the ftate 
ought not, nay cannot, come within 
the general rule of finding their own 
lel. The practice of our anceftors in- 
validates the pofition, and our ftatute- 
books bearindubitable teftimony againtt 
the practicability of fo erroneous a 
maxim. 

“Im this age of politencfs, or, we 
mv ‘with more truth write, in this age 
of licentioufnefs, when no other feale 
of merit or virtue exifts but the depth 
or breadth of the purje, empty Ayal 
has little efficacy, and applaufe witout 
profit operates but coldly on the human 
mind! 

Probitas laudatur, et alget. 
The only emuiation now prevailing i% 
not who fhall confer ‘moft Lanefit oy, 
but who fhal! become the richeft mam 
in his country! Thofe whofe heads 
and hearts would otherwife sae 
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nour.on the kingdom, are unhappily 
tainted with fordid avarice, not fo 
much arifing frem a depraved mind as 
a bending to the mania of the times 
anda childifh predilection for the pof- 
feffion of fplendid trifles. 

«“ The exifting abufes imperionfly 
call on the ftrong arm of governnent 
for aid and redrefs, and in an efpecial 
degree for rendering the conveyance of 
articles of the firft neceffity to the hands 
of the confumer lefs circuitous. The 
number of smidd/e-men between the 
agriculturift and the confumer thould 
be leffenéed, all contracts and fales of 
grain and cattle, a$:well as other ar- 
ticles of fteck, fhould be invalid, unlefs 
made bond fide in the open market *, 
and the corn infpector’s law fhould be 
fully enforced, in cafe of any violation 
of that ftatute. Private interefts muft 
not be permitted to ftand in competi- 
tion with the public welfare,and appre- 
hended evils ought never to impede 
the redreis of thofe already exifting: 
but my plan does not extend to com- 
pulfory fales, or fixing a maximum on 
the articles of fubfiftence. My object 
istorecommend a fyftem for procuring 
voluntary, regular, and fpeedy fupplies, 
and to point out plans which may ulti- 
mately prevent the fending fuch im- 


menfe fums out of the kingdom for the * 


purchafe of forvien ercin. 


“The ineflicacy of laws to compel 


farmers to bring their grain to market, 
without making it their intereft to do 
fo, has been fully demonftrated; to 
refort to fimilar meafures, therefore, 
would be as injudicious as impracti- 
cable. But the evil dees uot entirely 
arife from the farmer withholding fup- 
plies. The mifchicf is only half re- 
moved when he has fairly and properly 
brought his grain for fale; a great 
number of rapacious agents are per- 
mitted to ftep in between the farmer 
and the coufumier, all of whom ftruggle 
for Profit, whereby theprice is fo con- 
fiderably enhanecd as to place bierd 
almott entirely without the reach of 
the poor! “ Lhefe leeches fhould be 
thook off. The ftate engine will work 
withmore freedom when its machinery 
becomes lefs complex.” P. 12. ‘ 
* We are well affured that there 
have eutered into contra&s for tl 


“ A great deal has been faid and 
written on the utility of bounties on 
the exportation of corn, which were 
originally granted in order to prevent 
lofs to the agriculturift in a plentiful 
year. ‘This was certainly a wife expe- 
dient, and very properly reforted to 
for the promotion of tillage. But it 
unfortunately has happened that this 
plan, like many other well-intended 
regulations, carried with it an evil un- 
forefeen by the original promoteri=— 
for no provifion was made againft fea- 
fons of fearcity, inafmuch as the fupers ; 
flux corn ought rather to have been 
referved in publi¢ granaries, agreeably , 
to the praétice of other European na- 
tions, and even our own anceftors. 

By granting bounties on exporta- 
tion, without either limiting the quan- 
tity, or re(erving in public granaries a 
fuficient ftore to check monopoly, and 
guard againft fcarcity, very terious 
mifchief has enfued; it has held out a 
bait for rapacityto catch at, and thrown 
temptations in the way of the capitalift 
that were irrefiftible—And when this 
defeription of men once tafted with 
how much facility princely fortunes 
might be acquired, they foon became 
callous to other men’s complaints ; 
propelled alone by fordid views, they 
shut their eyes as well as ears againft all 
moral and r-ligious precept, intrenching 
themfelves behind fuch barriers as-/egat 
artillery could never reach.—Thus thg 
price of wheat was gradually enhan- 
ced, and what was originally intended 
as ail encouragement and reward tor 
fuperior exertions in tillage, became in 
fact a very greatand almolt infupport- 
able burden on the people—tending. 
more to check the population of the 
country than any other caufe. 

“ Nor was this all—the corn-mere 
chant, not the farmer, for whofe fole 
benefit the meafure was intended, bee 
came enriched in years of plenty by 
his unmente exports, withoutany very 
material advantages refulting to the 
cultivator of the foil, whofe additional 
profit, ariiing from the bounty, was 
only fixpeuce per buihel; and in years 
of fearetty, the merchants, by importing 
foreign grain, acquired immenfe profits 


are a pumber of very opulent perfons who 
purchafe of corn and cattle for a certain 


bumber of years: — ‘ f : 13 
des MT Of years; and, confequently, if a plentiful year enfuesy the public can 
a no benefit from fuch a bleffing, as the market is governed by thefe gentle- 
men, who find means moft shamefully to evade the law!” 

* 
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at the expenfe of a famifhed multitude, 
without a fingle benefit réfulting to 
agriculturifts! ‘Thus.a body of men, 
whom the legiflature rather tolerated 
than encouraged, ftepped in between the 
bufoandman and the confumer, reaping 
advantages, intended to confer general, 
not partial benefits: and thus avarice 
converted the plenty of one year to 
private emolument, inftead of general 
relief, through an overfight in the le- 
giflature, who ought to have guarded 
againft rapacity, by retaining a part of 
the furplus corn of a pleatiful year, at 
a low inveftment, to meet future exi- 
gencies. By neglecting iuch a provi- 
fon, the liberality of the legiflature 
has only tended to promote the fordid 
views of monopolifts, who have unhap- 
pily feized the opportunity of aggran- 
dizing themfelves at the expenfe of the 
public.? P18. 

“LD thall; therefore, without further 
circumlecution, proceed to ftate my 
plan for. permanent relief, one part of 
which is, to pay a bounty of five fhil- 
lings per quarter on the firft two mil- 
lions of quarters of new wheat that 
the farmers fhall bring to, and, ond 
fide, difpote of, in-open market, in their 
reipective vicinity. And no grain or 
other fpecies of provifion fhould, on 
dmy account, be permitted to be fold, 
or any contract whatever relating to 
grain or other {pecies of provilions be 
deemed valid, but fuch as are made 
with the utmoit publicity in the open 
genes And, to prevent monopoly, 

t would be advifable to. fubjedt all 
ie (if not other provifions) to the 
operation of the excife laws! However 
unpopular. fuch a propofitioa may be, 
yet, when we reflect on the immente 
advant ges likely to emanate from the 
oxature, | feel no dificuity inti i mit- 


ting the propofa! to kegiflative 
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deration; for, without regular returns: 
of the ftock i in hand and the fales, made! 


in the ufual manner that. other excifed 
cominodities are fubjected to, abufes will 
prevail, and ultimately counteraé the 
heft digefted plans and moft judicious 
fyftems. And if any grain fhould be 
improperly hoarded by purchafers for 


felfith purpofes, and withheld from the: 


confumer for a given time, then fuck 
purchafer fhould incur the penalties of 
engrofling, &c. 

“ Tt would be feen-ina fhort fpace 
of time whether the déarth is real or 
factitious. And if it fhould happen 
that wheat, by the adoption of this mea. 
fure (of which there cannot remain a 
doubt), fhould be reduced to 60s. per 
quarter, in that cafe 1 fhould humbly 
fubmit that government fhould become 
purchafers of at leaft two million quar. 
ters of wheat, to be ftored in public 
granaries or magazines; agreeably to 
the practice and cuftom of many Euro. 
pean ftates, in order to meet future 
exigencies. By fuch a ftep no lofs 
would be likely to enfue to government 
ultimately; but if any did accrue, tt 
would certainly bear no proportion to 
the mifchief of expatriating fuch im. 
inenfe fums, as we have been recently 
driven to, and which can in no way 
find their way back to this country. 

« The natural wants of agriculturitts, 
and the conftant demand on them for 
current cafh, added to the operation 
of the excife fyftem, will naturally 
compel them to fend, their remaining 
ftock to ‘market. But if government 
fhould, in the’ outfet, be. loiers, by 
purchating at a higher price than grain 
can be purchaied for in fucceeding 
years, the public w would in vie receive 
an ample compenfation by fuch fubfe- 
quent reduction in th e price ot grain.” 
P. 226 
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NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
HE young Painter’s Mauilftick: be- 
ing a prattical Treatifeé or Pertpec- 
ive; containing Rules and Principles 
for Delineation ‘on Planes: treated 
fy as to. render the Art of Drawing 
correctly ealy of Attainment, even 


s, and enter. 
t the fame. ‘ime, fromits 


to common Capacitie 


Truth and Facil: ty. Founded 0 
the « leas r mechanical Procefs of Vie 
cnola-and Sirigatti; united with the 
theoretic — iciples oid he celebrated 
Dr. Brook ‘Tayler. By J. MALTON 
Architect a Draf fn cm. gto. rhis 
Printed forthe Auihor, No ronier 
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An Appendix ; or, fecond Part to the 
complete ‘Treatife on Perfpective ; 
containing a brief Hiftory of Per- 

. Apettive, from the earlieft and mott 
authentic Accounts of it down to 
the eighteenth Century, when it firft 
began to flourith in England; in 
‘which the Methods of Practice ufed 
by the Ancients are exemplified and 
compared with thofe now in Ule. 
Military Perfpective, Bird’s Eye 
Views, &c. The Appearances of 
afeending and deivending on an up- 
right Plane: iach Deceptions in Vi- 
fion accounted for and illuftrated by 
ftriking Reprefentations: with ufe- 
ful and critical Remarks on round 
Subjects in general. The Applica- 
tions of Peripective to Scenery; alfo 
to a Ship, and in Landfcape ; Projec- 
tion on curved Surfaces: with other 
Diftortions, or Anamorphofes; in- 
verfe Perfpective 5 alfo the Doétrine 
of Reflections on plane Mirrours. 
Laftly, it contains a Parallel and 
Criticiim on all the Englifh Authors 
who have written Treatifes on Per- 
fpective ; and the Principles of Dr. 
Brook Taylor’s Peripective compar- 
ed with Guidus Ubaldus and 8’ {gra- 
vefande. The whole delivered in 

, nine Sections, and illuftrated by ten 
Plates. Second Edition, with Ad- 
ditions and Improvements. By ‘TH 0- 
MAS MALTon, fen. folio. 11. 15. 

» Carpenter and Co. Taylor, and Ff. 
Malton, No.17, Norton Street, Port- 
land Place. 

The Prices of Cabinet Work, with 
Tables and Defigns illuftrating the 
various Articles of Manufacture. 
Revifed and. correéted by a Com- 
mittee of Mafter Cabinet Makers. 
With 17 Plates. 4to. 11.18. Taylor. 

Tranfactions of the Society, inftituted 
in London, for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufaétures, and Com- 
merce. Vol. XVIII. 8vo. 6s. Sold 
at the Houfe of the Society. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Augelus Politianus, Ac- 

‘tius Sincerus Sannazarius, Petrus 
Bembus, Hieronymus Fracaftorius, 
Marcus Antonius Flaminius, and the 
Amalthei: Tranflations from their 
poetical Works ; and Notes and Ob- 
fervations concerning other literary 
Characters of the fifteenth and fix- 
teenth Centuries, By the Rev. W. 


Parr Gaeswevt, Curate of Den- 
ton in Lancafhire. Small %vo.' 5s. 
(See p. 30.) Manchefter’ printed ; 
Cadell and Davies, London, 


General Biography; or, Lives of the 


moft eminent Perfons of all Ages, 
Countries, Conditions, and Profef 


“fions, arranged according to ajpha- 


betical Order. Compoted by J. 
Aixixn, M. D. Mr. Nicrocson, 
and others. Vol. Hl. gto. rlar1s.6d. 
Fobrjon, Wright. 


Memoirs of the Life and Adminiftra- 


tion of Sir R.Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
By W. Coxe, M:A. P.R.S. F.A.S. 
Rector of Bemerton. A new Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo, rl. 4s. Cadell and 
Davies. 


A fhort Memoir of the Life and dying 


Experience of the Right Honourable 
Jaiie Countefs of Burford, who de- 
parted this Life July 18, 1800. 8yvo. 
6d. Birmingham printed; R:ving- 
tons, London. 


uvenile Biography—tLives of celebra- 
J graphy 


ted Children, inculcating Virtue hy 
eminent Examples from real Live. 
hnitated from the French, with the 
Addition of moral Reflections: ad- 
dreffed to the Youth of both Sexes. 
By Mr. Jossx. ‘Tranflated by Mrs. 
CuMMING. 2-vols. 12m0o. 6s— 
Dulau and Co. 


Claffical Biography: exhibiting alpha- 


betically the proper Names, with a 
fhort Account of the feveral Dei- 
ties, Heroes, ard other Perfons 
mentioned in the ancient claffic Au- 
thors; and a more particular De- 
fcription of the moft diftinguifhed 
Characters among the Romans: the 
whole being intertperfed with occa- 
fional Explanations of Words and 
Phraies. Defigned chiefly to con- 
tribute to the Illuftration of the La- 
tin Claffics. By ALEXANDER ADAM, 
L.L.D. Rector of the High School, 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 6s. Creech, Edin- 
burgh; Cadell and Davies, London. 


DICTIONARIES——-GRAMMAR—= 
EDUCATION. 


An Explanation of the elementary 


Characters of the Chinefe, with an 
Analyfis of their ancient Symbols 
and Hieroglyphics ; and a Compari- 
fon of the Chinefe, Egyptian, and 
Mexican Hieroglyphics. By Joser# 
Hacer, D. D. Folio. al. as— 
Phillips. , 
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Vocabulario Poetico, &c. or Poetical 
Dictionary 3 in which are explained 
Words and Phrafes peculiar to Italian 
Poetry. By Vincent PERETTI. 
zzmo. 38. Elmfley and Bremner, De 
Boffe. 

The Teacher’s Affiftant in Englith 
Compofition; or, plain Rules for 
writing Themes, and compofing Ex- 
ercifes on Subjects proper for the 
Improvement of Youth of both Sexes 
at School. By Jonn WaAtkeER. 
8vo. 38. 6d. Robdinfons, Cadell and 
Davies. 

An Arabic Grammar. By Joun Ricu- 
ARDSON. 4to. 188. New Edition. 
Harding, St. James’s Street. 

Juvenile Seafons; or, inftructive, mo- 
ral, and amufing Dialogues, for the 
Ute of young People and Schools. 
BytheCounress pF foucHECOUR. 
i2mo. 2§,6d. Dulatu and Co. 





HISTORY—GENEALOGY. 
The Hiftory of Bath. By the Rev. 
i\CHARD WARNER. gto. al. 25. 
Cruttwell, Bath; Rodinfins, Londen. 
A chronological Abridgment of Uni- 
verfal Hiftory. To which is added, 
an abridged Chronology of the moft 
remarkable Difcoveries relative to 
the .irts and Sciences. ‘Tranflated 
from the French of the feventh Edi- 
tion, by Lucy Preacocx. 12mo. 

38.6d. bound. Peacock, Law. 
Hittorical, genealogical, chronological, 
and geographical Atlas. By M. Lr 
Sacr. Folio. Coloured 31. 10s. 
(See M. Epitome, Vol. UU. p. rro.) 

Le Sage. 

Hiftory of the Campaign in Holland, 





in 1799. With Maps and Plans. 
S8vo. x58 Gardiner. 
LAW. 


A practical Treatife on the Law of 
Annuities: wherein the different Se- 
curities for Annuities and the Reme- 
dies for the Recovery thereof are 
fully explained. Together with the 
Determinations of the Courts on 
the Conftruction of the Annuity Ad. 
By Ropert Wirtuy, of Craven 
Street, Solicitor, and Member of 
the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. 108. 6d. Butterworth. 

Thoughts on the Repeal of the Statute, 
made in the fifth and fixth Years of 
the Reign of King Edward the Sixth, 


With fome Obfervations on the Re. 
fpect due to the Authority of the 
Judges, and to the Verdi of a Jury, 
By a CouNTRY MAGISTRATE, Byo, 
1s.6d. Hatchard, Bickerflaffe. 

The Proceedings at Large in the Court 
of King’s Bench, in the Caufe of the 
King againft Henry Hunt, Efq. for 
challenging the Right Honourable 
Charles Brudnell Bruce, common! 
called Lord Bruce: addreffed to the 
Officers and Gentlemen of the Wilt. 
fhire Yeoman Cavalry. 8vo. 28. Cropy 
and Letterman. 

An Effay towards the further Elucida. 
tion of the Law of Defcents. The 
fecond Edition, corrected and en. 
larged : with an Appendix on the 
Diftribution of the perfonal Eftates 
of Inteftates. By Cuagres Wart. 
K1ns, Efg. af the Middle Temple, 
Author of a “ Treatife on Copy- 
holds.” 8vo. 8s. boards. 9s. bound. 
Pheney, Inner ‘Temple Lane. 





MISCELLANIES. 


Various Thoughts on Politics, Mo. 
rality, and Liteyature. By W. 
Buxspnon, A.M. formerly Fellow of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. &vo. 
38. 6d. (See p. 33.) Newcaftle upon 
Tyne printed; We? and Hughes, 
Clarke, New Bond Street, London, 

An Addrefs, delivered to the Royal 
Weftminfter Volunteers, on the Cons 
fecration of the Colours directed to 
be ufed by his Majefty’s Forces, in 
confequence of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the 1f 
of January r80r. By the Rev. Jos, 
Jerrerson, A.M. F.A.S. Chaplain 
to the Corps. 8vo. 1s. Rob/on, Lee. 

The Union Magazine, and Imperial 
Regifter. No.1. 8vo. 18. 6d. (To be 
continued monthly.) Walker, Pater- 
nofter Row. 

Lady and Gentleman’s polite Jefter for 
1801; being an elegant Seleétion of 
fuch Jefts, Bon Mots, Anecdotes, 
&c. &c. as are calculated to enliven 
the Company of both Sexes, includ. 
ing feveral never before publithed, 
To which is prefixed, the Art of 
Story-telling, 12mo. 18. Neil, Hurf. 

The Weftern Mail: being a Seleétion 
of Letters, made from the Bag taken 
from the Weftern Mail, when it was 
robbed by George ——, in 17-5 
now firft publifhed. ramo. 48-~ 
Mawmian, 
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Atnoral and religious Treatife againft 
Foreftalling and Monopoly. By the 
Rev. Samyru. Revevy, Vicar of 
Crofby Ravenfworth, Weftmor- 
land. Publithed and fold by fhe 
Author, for the Benefit of the Poor 
of his Parith. Bell, Penrith. 

Remarks upon fome Obfervations, 
edited in the Britifh Critic, relative 
to a Work lately publithed under 
the Title of “ Literary Antiquities 
of Greece.” Intended to obviate 
fome Objections propofed by the 
Critic ; and to illuftrate ftill further 
the Hiftory of ancient Egypt, as well 
ag that of the earlieft Ages of the 
Flood. By Pxittp ALLWoop, A.M. 
4to. 88. White. 

The Beauties of Owen FELLTHAM; 
feletted from his Refolves: a Com- 
pendium of philofophical, moral, and 
religious Inftruction, particularly 
adapted to the Improvement of early 
Youth. With Frontifpiece. ramo. 
2s. 6d. Symonds; Hatchard, 

Cary’s New Guide for afcertaining 

ackney Coach Fares and Perterage 
Rates: being an actual and minute 
Admeafurement of every Street 
which is a Carriage Way throughout 
the Metropolis: thowing not only 
the whole Length of each Street, but 
alfo the Diftance between each 
Loach Turning leading out of the 
fame, and thereby affording the 
Means of afcertaining, with the 

. greateft Precifion, the Length of any 
Route, however indirect, throughout 
the Whole of the Survey; which, 
for further Accommodation, is ex- 
tended to Hampftead, Highgate, 
Iflington, Highbury, Hornfey Houfe, 
Stoke Newington, Hoxton, Hackney, 
Walworth, Newington Butts, Lam- 
beth, Vauxhall, Brompton, Kenfing- 
ton, Paddington, &c. &c. To which 
are alfo added, Abftracts of the 
Hackney Coach and Porterage Acts, 
copious Index, and ruled Leaves for 
minuting Diftances. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
fewed. Cary. 





NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


The Force of Blood: a Novel. Tranf- 
lated from the Spanith of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, the celebrated 
Author of Don Quixote,. Embel- 
lithed with an elegant Engraving,— 
$20, 38. Ekmfley, Bremner, Boof 7. 
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The Itclian Romance. By Mifs Gut- 
Ton, Author of: * Imelina; a Ger- 
man Story.” 3 vols.) z2mos »Wor- 
bury, Brentford ; Wallis, Paternofter 
Row, London. : 

Memoirs of modern Philofophers.. » By 
EvizaBetH HAamiLtron, Auther of 
the “Letters of a Hindoo Rajah,” 
3 “vols, Small vo. rss. Second 
Edition. Robinfons. 

The Monk of the Gretto; or, Eugenio 
and Virginia: a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. 
78 Lane, Miler. 

Adonia: a deiultory Story. 4 vols. 
t2mo,. 188. Black and Parry. 

Adrian and Thecla; or, Friendihip in 
Adverfity ; pathetic Tales. 2 vols 
t2mo. 68, Ogilvy and Sin, Dutton. 

Midtummer Eve; orj the Country 
Wake: a Tale of the fixteenth Cen- 
tury. 2 vols. s2mo. 6s. Newcattle 
printed ; Mawman, London. 

The Mufical Companion; being a Se- 
le&tion of the neweft and moft ap- 
proved Songs, fung at the Theatres, 
&c. for the Year 1801. 12mo._6d. 
Penrith printed, by, Bell; Clarke, 
New Bond Street, London. 

The Hiftory and Adventures of Don 
Quixote. With Plates. 4 vols, 8vo. 
New Edition. al.2s. Royal Paper 
3l. 16s. Proof Impreffions 51. 5s.— 
Miller. 





PHYSIC=-ANIMAL ECONOMY. 


A familiar Treatife on the phyfical 
Education of Children, cyiring the 
early Period of their Lives: a Com- 
pendium addrefled to all Mothers 
who are ferioufly concerned for the 
Welfare of their Offspring. Tranf- 
lated from the German of Crrtis- 
TIAN AuGustus Struve; M.D. 
&ec. To which are prefixed, Three 
Introductory Leétures on the fame 
Subjed. By A.P.M.Writticr, M.D. 
Author of the Lectures on Diet and 
Regimen, &c. 8vo. 8s. (See p.42-) 
Murray and Higbie. 

Obfervations on the Bile and its Dif 
eales; with Remarks on the Struc 
ture and Economy of the. Liver: 
read at the Gulftonian Leéture for 
1799s at the Royal College of Phy+ 
ficians. By Ricnarp Powstt, 
M. D. Fellow of the College, &c, 
8vo. 58. Réivingtons. 

Afthenology ; or the Art of preferv+ 

ing feeble Life, and of ems 

€ 
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the Conttitution under the Influence 
of incurable Difeafes. Tranflated 
from the German of CHRISTIAN 
Avcustus Struve, M.D. By 
Witiiam Joxunston. New Edi- 
tion. vo. 8s. Murray and Higiley, 
F. Harding. 

The Phyficians’ portable Library; or 
Compendium of the modern Prac- 
tice of Phyfic: in which the Caules, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of all the 
Difeafes incident to the human Body 
are clearly and fully delivered ; to- 
gether with the Virtues, Doles, and 
proper Exhibition of all the medi- 
cinal Simples and Compofitions di- 
rected ia the laft London and Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeeias. ‘To which 
are added, Tables of the new Names 
adopted by each College, and of 
their Reference to thofe formerly in 
ufe. By BraBazon SmitH, M.D, 
r2mo. 5s. Mathews. 

Practical Obfervations on the Inocu- 
lation of the Cow-pox ; to which is 
prefixed a compendious Hiftory of 
that Difeafe, and of its Introduction 
as a Preventive of the Small-pox. 
By Joun “ApvincTon, Surgeon. 
Bvo. 18. 6d. Yobnfon. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Pleafures of Retirement ; in three 
Cantos: with other Poems. By 
Joun Jerrerys. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Briftol printed ; Longman and Rees, 
Londcy. 

Richard the Firft; a Poem in eighteen 
Books. By Sir James Brann Bur- 
Gers, Bart. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 18s. 
Egerton. 

The Purfuits of Literature, a fatirical 
Poem; with the Citations tranflated. 
Eleventh Edition. 8vo. ras. 6d. 
Becket. 

Eighteen Hundred! a Poem on the 
Clofe of the Century: to which are 
added, Verfes to Youth on the Im- 
provement of their Time. By D. 
GairFitH. 4to, 6d. Barber, White. 

Idyls, in two Parts. By Enwarp At- 
Kyns Bray. Small vo; 4s. 6d. 
Rivington, Hatchard. 

Il Lutuofo ed il Gaudiofo, il Giocofo 
ed i] Diliguente: Poems on Mulic, 
the new Century, Sport, and Care. 
as. 6d. right, Spmonds. 

Life, a Comedy in five Aéts; as per- 
formed with uniyerfal Applaufe at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 





By Frepericx Reyno.ps, Ef 
Sv0.. 28 “Lougniait and Rees. * 
A Review of the! mufical Drama of 
Prury Lane "Theatre, for the Years 
1797, 98) 99, and 1800, which will 
tend to develope a Syftem of private 
Influence, injurious to mufical Emu. 
lation and public Entertainment, ang 
to elucidate feveral interefting Points 
of Matter in Mrs.- Plowden’s late 
diftinguifhed Publication, addreffed 
to the Proprietors of the Theatre, 
by KR. Houtton, M. B. 8vo. 25, 

Wefily, Symonds. 

Lyrical Ballads; -with other Poems, 
By W. Worpswortr. Vol. Il, 
12mo. 58 (See p. 48.) Longman 
and Rees. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The different Effects of Peace and 
War on the Price of Bread Com 
confidered; in an Examination of 
Principles attempted to be efta- 
blithed from the yearly Rates of the 
Market, by. J. Brand, Cl. &c. By 
Joun Dutuy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Rod- 
bins, Winchefter ; Wailis, London. 

Humane Suggeftions to Members of 
the firft Imperial Parliament ; or ur- 
gent Reafons tor new Laws refpéé- 
ing Paper Credit. 8vo. 28. Scott, 

Thoughts on the beft Modes of cary. 
ing into effect his Majefty’s Procla. 
mation on the Subject of the pre. 
fent Scarcity. Svo. 1s. 6d. Wright, 

Pandora’s Box, and the Evils of Bri- 
tain; with effectual, juft, and prac- 
ticable Means for their Annihilation; 
and for the Prefervation of the Peace, 
Happinefs, and Profperity of the 
Country. By Joun BROADLEY, Mer- 
chant.’ 8vo. 1s. 6d. Vernor and 
Hood, Debrett. 

Obfervations. on the Income-tax ; with 
Regulations fuggefted for the Secu 
rity of the Revenue, and preventing 
the Wafte of public Money: to 
gether with a propofed Plan of an 
Auxiliary to the finking Fund. By 
Joseph BuRCHALL, Efq. one of the 
joint Clerks to the Commiftioners of 
Taxes for Holborn Divifion. $vo. 
1s. ‘Fordan. 

The dark Cloud in the political He- 
mifphere broken, and a bright Beam 
of ‘Coniolation iffuing therefrom, 1 
favour of his Majefty’s Minifters and 
deprefled Stockholders; with a few 
Words of Advice to Growlers, “ 

the 
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the difftatisfied-of every:Defeription ; 
alto. a Method preieribed, founded 
on Reafon and Experience,afor ‘re- 
moving their Difcontent) and. ren- 
deting their Minds -eafy under the 
prefent State of ptiblic, Affairs... Re- 
fpectfully addreffed to the Right 
Honourable William.-Pitt, &c.-&c. 
By an Ord NavAliQrricer. 8vo. 
18. Scott. 

Domeftic Union; or, London as it 
fhould be ! containing Obfervations 
on the prefent State of the Munici- 
pality of London, with Hints for its 
Extenfion and Improvement: toge- 
ther with Remarks on the Weft India 
Docks in the, Ife of Dogs; the 
Wapping Docks; the Projects for 

improving London Bridge, and for 

making a new Iron Bridge acrofs 

y the Thames ; the Canal on the South 
“Side of the River; and the feveral 
new Streets under prefent Contem- 
plation. By the AurHox of the 
* Portentous;Globe.” vo. as. 6d. 
Waiter, Sewell. 

A Letter to the Right Henourable 
William Pitt, on ‘the Influence of 
the Stoppage of Hlues in Specie at 
the Bank of England, on the Prices 
of Provifions and other Commo- 
dities. By Watrer Boyp, Efq. 
M.P. 8vo. 33.6d. H right. 

Practical Economy ; or, a Propofal for 
enabling the Poor to provide for 
themfelvess. with Remarks on the 
Eftablifhment of Soup-houfes, and 
an Inveftigation of the real Caufe of 
the prefent extravagant Confump- 
tion of fine wheaten Bread by the 
People of this Country. By a Puy- 
SICIAN. 8vo. a8. Callow, Wallis. 

Caufes of Scarcity inveftigated ; alfo 
an Account of the moft ftriking Va- 
riations inthe Weather, from O¢to- 
ber 1798, to September 1800. To 
which is prefixed, the Price of Wheat 
every Year, from 1600 to the pre- 
fent Era. By Samuet Hopkinson, 
B.D. 8vo. 28. Neawbery. 





SERMONS. 

The Chara&er of the King: a Sermon 
preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Peter, Exeter, on Sunday, 
the 30th of November 1800. By 
the Rev. Jonas Denis, L.L. B. of 
Exeter College, Oxford, &c. © 8vo. 
ad. or rs. 9d. per Dozen. Whittle, 
Rivingtons, 

A Sermon preached.at Hendon, in the 
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Mouthly Catalogue. 
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County of Middlefex, 6n Sundays, 
the 14th and a1f of December 1800, 
after. his Majeity’s Proclamatton re- 
commending Economy and Praga- 
lity inthe Ufe.of every Species of 
Grain had been read. By CH arces 
Baxtons B.D, Fellow of Corpus 
Chrifti College, Oxterd, and Curate 

- Of Hendy.  8vo. 18... Rivingtonse 


THEOLOGY. 

Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Serip- 
fures, Vol. I. containing, Remarks 
on the Pentateuch, correfponding 
with a new Tranflation of the Bible. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER GEDDES, 
L.L:D. gto. 1. i318. 6d. Sold by 
the Author. 

A Form of Prayer to be ufed in all 
Churches and Chapels throughout 
England and Ireland upon Friday, 
February 13th, being the Day ap- 
pointed for a general Faft. gto. 
6d. 8vo. 3d. Eyre and Straban. 

A Call to all the World, Nations, and 
People, commanded by the Lord 
God, and wrote by Groace Tur- 
NER, Leeds. 12mo. Leeds printed. 

The Churchman’s Magazine, for Ja- 
nuary 1801: humbly dedicated to 
the King, as fupreme Goveracr of 
the Church of England. By a Sv- 
CIETY OF CLERGYMEN.. 8vo. 2d, 
(To be continued Monthly.) Whittle, 
Rivingtons. 

A congratulatory Epiftie from a true 
Churchman to’ the Rev. and learned 
John Martin; occationed by his 
Letters on Nonconformity. Sve. 
6d. ‘Whittingham. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey from London to the Iile of. 
Wight. By ‘Thomas Prnnanr, 
Eig. 2 vols.. gto. With Plates. 
gl.38. E. Harding, We? and Rueke.. 
An Account of Travels into the Inte- 
rior of fouthern Africa, in the Years 
1797 and 1798:.including curfory 
Obfervations on the Geology and 
Geography of the fouthern Part of 
that Continent; the natural Hiftory 
of fuch. Objects as oceurred in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral King- 
doms; and Sketches of the phyfical 
and moral Charaéters of the various 
Tribes of Inhabitants furrounding 
the Settlement of the Cape of Gacd 
Hope. To which is annexed, a De- 
{cription of the prefent State, Poru- 
lation, and Produce of that exteriir 
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Colony. With a Map conftructed 
entirely from: actual Oblervations 
made in the Courfe of the Travels. 
By Joun Barrow, late Secretary to 
the Earl of Macartney, and Auditor- 
general of public Accounts at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 4to. 11. 10s, 
Cadell and Davies. 

‘Fravels in the French Republic: con- 
taining a circumftantial View of the 
prefent Stateof Learning, the Arts, 
Manufactures,‘ learned Societies, 

fanners, &c. in that Country. By 
Tomas Byccr. 12mo. 63. (See 
p- 13.) Pbillips, Carpenter. 
PRINTS. 

The Punifhments of Chinas illuftrated 
by 22 Engravings, with Explanations 
in Englifh and French. 4to. Co- 
loured... 3]. 138. 6d. Miller. 

View of the Falls of Niagara, North 

America, taken about a Mile be- 
low the largeft Fall: perpendicular 
Height of the Fall, 1:0 Feet; extreme 
Breadth, including both Fall and the 
land, three fourths of a . Mile. 
Fisner del. Evy fe. Coloured. Size 
of the Plate 3 f. 1 in. long, by 2 f. 
al. 128. 6d. Edy. 

Portrait of Mrs. Orby Hunter. Horr- 
NER p. YounG fe. Mez. Whole 
length. 1]. 1s. Young. 

Portrait of Dr. Alexander Monro. 
HEATH fc. 75. 6d. 

The Arms and Supporters of the Bri- 
tifh Empire, with the Royal Stan- 
dard and Unien Flags. Engraved 
by Broox. 1s. HAurft. 

Coftumes Hambourgeois, Plate I. Co- 
loured. 2s. 6d. Tomkins, Colnaghi. 

Captain Lewis Mortlock, of his Ma- 
jefty’s Sloop of War Wolverine, de- 
fending “himfelf againft two French 
Luggers, each of fuperior Force, off 
Boulogne, January 3, 1799. From 
a Picture by MasQuerieR, and en- 
graved by Turner. Mezzotinto. 
158s. Mafguerier. 


PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 


Hiftory of the College of Arms; with 
the Lives of all the Kings, Heralds, 
and Purfuivants, from the Reign of 
Richard IIL. the Founder of the Col- 
lege, to the prefent Time; and a 
preliminary Diflertation relative to 


*.* The Extempore Lines found in 2 lady’s pocket-book in 


Prench Books. 


the differégt Orders in Pngland, 
particularly the Gentry, fince the 

orman Conqueft. Taken from Re- 
cords, Maniuferipts, and other indif- 
putable Authorities. By the Rev. 
Mark Nos tt, F.A.S. of L. and E. 
&e. gto. With Engravings. Sub. 
feribers’ Names received by Debrett, 
Piccadilly, and Clarke, New Bond 
Street. 

Travels through Germany, France, 
and vom in the Year 1745. By 
the late Rev. ALBAN BuT ifr, Av- 
thor of the Livesof the Saints,” 8vo, 

The Hiftory of Helvetia: containing 
the Rife and Progrefs of its focdera. 
tive Government, to the Middle of 
the fifteenth Century. By Francis 
Hare Naywer, Efq. 2 vols. ‘8vo, 

The Metaphyfics of Ariftotle. Tranf 
lated from the Greek, with Notes, by 
Tuomas TAYLOR. 4to. 

Mifs More’s Works, in 8 vols. 

Sermons. By HuGH Brair. 

Relics of the Welfh Bards. 

jones. Vol. II. 


Vol. V. 
By E. 
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NEW FRENCH BOOKS 

IMPORTED AND SOLD BY DULAU AND 
CO. SOHO SQUARE, AND CLARKE, 
NEW BOND STREET. 

Dictionnaire hiftorique et biographique 
des Hommes marquans a la Fin du 
18e. Siécle. Par une SOCIETE DE 
GENS DE LETTRES. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
11. 15. 

Le Compte de Valmont, ou les Egare- 
mens de la Raifon, Nouv. Edit. ang- 
mentée d’yun Volume, contenant, la 
Theorie du Bonheur, et. deux Let- 
tres fur l’Education des Demoifelles, 
Vautre fur un Choix de Lectures, 
6 vols. s2mo. With Plates. 1115. 

FJuft publifhed by the fame. 

Elife Dumefnil, Roman. Par Maan 
pe Comaritv, Marquife de Moat- 
alembert. 5 vols. Iamo. 15% 

Poéies de Boileau, accompagnces de 
Notes hiftoriques et grammaticales, 
et d'un Effai fur fa Vie et fur fes 
Ecrits. Par) Mr. De Levizat. 
2vols. Pap. com. 4s. Pap. fin. 8& 
Pap. vel. 143.) 8vo. 

Filli di Sciro. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Size and Paper as their 

Aminta and Paftor Fido. 


The fame 
Edition of 


the hand: 


curiting of Burns, and given in our laft as the production of that bard, we are 


now informed were written by Sir Walte 


Silent Lover.” 


r Raleigh, in his poem, entitled, “ ‘Tht 





